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Quadrillée Gauze and Grenadine Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

HIS stylish toilette consists of a vest-polo- 

naise of beige-colored quadrillée gauze, worn 
over a dark olive grenadine skirt. The skirt of 
the polonaise is draped diagonally in pleats, and 
closes on one side under a revers lined with the 
dark material. The vest is of dark grenadine, 
with horizontal pipings of light gauze. The polo- 
naise is piped on the edge with gauze, and finish- 
ed in front with two rows of tassel fringe. The 
skirt is trimmed in front with a series of gradu- 
ated grenadine flounces, bordered with a narrow 





fold of gauze, and on the side with bias folds, 
piped with gauze, The demi-train is bordered 
with four flounces. 





FANCY STRAW DUSTER BASKET. 


FEXHE back and bottom oi this pretty wall 
basket are of heavy box pasteboard, and 
where a section of a box may be had, it will 
be found better even than a foundation made by 
hand. 
Cut the bottom piece twelve inches long and 
five deep (or wide), rounding off the front cor- 
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ners and curving it in, then out into a point di- 
rectly in the centre. Cut the back twelve inches 
wide and seven inches high; cut also a strip of 
eard-board half an inch wide and of the exact 
shape of the front edge of the bottom, but one 
inch longer at each end. 

Have two bundles of fancy straws, one brown 
or dark red, the other golden yellow ; also a bolt, 
or roll, of “ gas-light green” or azure blue satin 
ribbon about half an inch in width. 

Place the narrow strip of card upon the front 
edge of the bottom (with which it exactly cor- 
responds in shape), and with a punch cut out 
holes through both pieces of card sufficiently large 





to admit the straws, and half an inch apart. Cut 
the straws seven inches long for the front of the 
basket, and nine inches for the back; or in case 
the packages come in certain lengths, adapt the 
size of the basket to them. 

Now cover the bottom and back neatly with 
tinted paper or cambric suited in color to the rib- 
bon or straws. Sew the back to the bottom, and 
cover the stitches with a strip of paper pasted 
over; also fasten the strip of card-board to the 
back about half an inch below the upper edge, 
bending the inch left over against the back, and 
fastening it securely. A neat mode is to cut slits 
just long enough to admit the strip, pass them 
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through the back, and glue them neatly against 
the opposite side, bending them downward. Now 
taking the brown and golden straws alternately, 
pass them through the holes in the bottom and 
then through the corresponding ones in the strip, 
allowing them to extend above and below half an 
inch, then weave the ribbon in and out between the 
straws, basket fashion, touching the straws with 
glue where they enter the card-board. Then pass 
straws in the same manner through holes in the 
back part of the bottom, and sew them along the 
upper edge, allowing them to extend half an inch 
above it. Trim the upper and lower edges with 
chenille, and fasten bows of ribbon on each end 
of the back, thus covering the places where the 
suspension cords are fastened. 

For a more substantial basket, fine alpaca braid 
in place of the ribbon will be found exceedingly 
handsome as well as durable; and the scarlet 
braid, with golden and brown straws, trimmed 
with the pretty woolen chenille, and the tassels 
of the same kind shaded from black to lightest 
scarlet, make a most beautiful basket. 
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0H We sincerely regret the interruption of 
Mrs. CASHEL Hoey’s interesting Story, “ ALL 
OR NOTHING,” owing to the non-arrival of the 
advance sheets of the work. We hope speedily to 
receive them, and to continue the publication with- 
out further delay. 





1 Cut Paper Patterns of the new Set of 
Infants Lingerie, consisting of Night Slip, Petti- 
coat, Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper-Drawers, and 
Band, illustrated on page 509 of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by Mail, pre- 
paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents for the entire set. Full Lists of our Cut 
Paper Patterns sent free on application. 





{Sr Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a large assortment of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Batiste, 
Pongee, Zephyr, Bunting, Grenadine, Percale, 
and other Summer Dresses, Travelling Cloaks, 
Water-proof Cloaks, Mantillas, Fichus, etc.; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Summer Dresses; Ladies’ Collars, 
Cuffs, and other Lingerie ; Wall-Pockets, Duster 
Baskets, Card-Cases, Monograms, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary and artistic 
attractions. 





0@~ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 3 contains a spirited double- 
page engraving, entitled 
THE GREEK INSURRECTION, 


and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAarrer’s 
WEEKLY for August 10, 





WATCH AND WARD. 


T is not an uncommon thing to find 

among our acquaintance ladies who keep 
nothing in the house under lock and key, 
with whom mementos, jewels, garments, 
provisions, are all open to the first comer, 
and at the mercy of the first thief. They 
have many reasons to give for this improv- 
ident behavior: they would scorn to insult, 
they say, any member of their family by the 
use of locks and keys; they fear not being 
able to keep a servant when such a course as 
locking up is pursued; they are themselves 
people of such honor that they have not the 
courage to pursue that course, with all that 
it involves, and look their servants in the 
face; they would not have a servant whom 
they could not trust without such restric- 
tion; they can not be perpetually running 
for this thing and the other; they lose the 
keys; they hate the fuss; it is too much 
trouble. 

The last is, in two-thirds of the cases, the 
real reason—it is too much trouble. And 
rather than take the trouble, they expose 
themselves to great disaster and their serv- 
ants to untold temptation. Of course they 
do not wish to lose any of their possessions 
by theft. Ifthey should lose those particu- 
larly valuable, they would doubtless prose- 
cute at law the party suspected of the theft ; 
and even if of no particular value, they 
would yet, in the fear of further depreda- 
tion, dismiss the possible offender from the 
situation; and thus, by the method of hav- 
ing neither property nor servants protected, 
the servant is always subject to the suspi- 





cion, and always liable to a disgraceful dis- 
missal. 

Few of those who have any abundance of 
the treasure that moth does corrupt and 
thieves do break in and steal have an idea 
of the temptation to which the absence of 
locks and keys exposes those who are not 
only poor themselves, but who have those 
they love in poverty, and often in suffering. 
Not to speak of the wealth and comfort 
that they see imprisoned in diamonds, silver 
plate, Cashmere shawls, and velvet gowns, 
the profusion of the pantry is to them a 
store-house from which they could draw 
happiness and health for many a hungry 
body. Want at home, and here so much; 
and who would miss the half pound of but- 
ter, the loaf of the last baking, the cup of 
sugar, the handfuloftea? And then maybe 
the mistress wouldn’t care if she knew it; 
and it’s not stealing it is if one goes without 
one’s own tea and sugar or bread and but- 
ter, and it would be a hard-hearted wick- 
edness to stay one’s hand—and so, with 
plausible excuse, there may come a first 
time, and the habit will be formed, not from 
inherent wickedness on the part of the serv- 
ant, who, like the old highwayman of the 
ballad, “robs the rich to feed the poor” on 
some of the pretenses of virtue, but from in- 
herent laziness on the part of the mistress, 
who, rather than take physical trouble or 
assume moral courage, gives her dependent 
rope enough to hang her. 

With the worn-out mother at home, into 
whom a fresh draught of tea would put life ; 
with a little sister or brother, whose gaunt 
cheeks and hollow eyes show the need and 
the desire for food ; with many a cruel fact, 
of which in comfortable homes we have no 
knowledge, pulling at her, is it to be won- 
dered at if the girl abstracts a little of this 
and a little of that; and even if she has no 
relatives of her own, that she alleviates suf- 
fering and makes herself welcome at the 
hearths of half-starved cronies by helping 
herself to what will hardly be grudged, as 
she thinks? And in such case is not the 
mistress who exposed her to the tempta- 
tion almost as blameworthy as the girl who 
yielded to the temptation? It is nothing 
to the purpose to urge that such want and 
suffering being so near one, it is one’s duty 
te alleviate it; the neglect of one duty is 
no bar to the performance of another. Cer- 
tainly it is one’s duty to alleviate it, and 
one’s right, moreover, not another’s; one’s 
own right, not one’s servant’s right. How- 
ever you may neglect to feed the poor, an- 
other has not yet been given authority, civ- 
il or divine, to take your food and feed them. 
Having her a member of your family, as the 
servant is, it is your province to make your- 
self familiar with the facts of her life and 
her surroundings, and if there are want and 
suffering in her home, to do your best to 
lighten them or to cause others to do so ; but 
it is your privilege to do it yourself, not 
hers. Yet the fact is that what seems 
profusion and prodigality to the poor girl 
with the bare larder at home, is very often 
only the necessary provision of your family, 
which you procure in quantity because it is 
cheaper so, and because it is better house- 
keeping to keep one’s bins replenished, but 
which it requires the strain of every nerve 
on the part of the provider to procure and 
pay for, if, indeed, it is always paid for be- 
fore it is consumed; it meets nothing but 
the daily requirement of the family, and it 
is impossible to spare any portion of it ; and 
what charity you are justified in giving is 
given otherwise and from other funds; and 
there arrives an addition to one’s culpabil- 
ity in the neglect of safeguard that involves 
the disappointment and discomfort of these 
as well as the sin of those. 

The circumstance that when things are 
left open and unlocked they are exposed to 
the light fingers of whomsoever it may be 
that happens along that way, would be, one 
might think, a sufficient reason for their 
protection, for other considerations. The 
chance beggar, calling and waiting in the 
absence of observation, seeing his opportu- 
nity and strongly tempted by it; the sneak 
thief, on a pretended errand, watching his 
moment to discover whatever may be ac- 
cessible up stairs or down ; the unsuspected 
guest, kleptomaniac, “dead-beat,” or spe- 
cious impostor ; the undisciplined child who 
will lay violent hands on what is refused 
him, and supply himself in this way if not 
in that—all these, and others, may be the 
guilty party where the thing of worth is 
missed; but the first, and often the last, 
on whom suspicion falls are the servants, 
and that one of the servants who is oftenest 
in the vicinity of the lost article; the oth- 
ers, it is reasoned, may not have known of 
the possibility of the theft, the servants 
could not help knowing it; the others 
would have had to lay their plans instanta- 
neously on apprisal and execute them hur- 
riedly, the servants could have schemed de- 
liberately and worked at their leisure ; the 
others could not stop to cover their tracks, 
the servants do not need to leave any; and 





there may be no record left of the presence 
of any chance thief at all, who may have 
gotten in at a window, or slipped through 
a door that has been left ajar, in which case 
certainly it is the servants ; and even when 
there has been a night burglary, our first 
thought is apt to be as to whether or not 
the servants were in collusion with the 
house-breakers. Of course, during such 
time of loss and doubt, the condition of the 
servants, aware that the lost article is gone, 
that they themselves had access to it, were 
in a measure responsible for it, and are now 
under suspicion, must be, to say the least, 
one of great distress. When one considers 
what must be the agony of innocent persons 
suspected of theft, accused, arrested, smirch- 
ed afterward for life, and with the wound 
always rankling, one is a cruel wretch, for 
the sake of a little less annoyance, a few 
less steps, to keep servants subjected by any 
possibility to such distress and agony. 

It is in the free-and-easy American soci- 
ety, which intends to be infinitely kinder 
to servants than any European society is, 
and in the hearts of whose members much 
more sympathy with their poverty and dis- 
comfort is usually felt, that this neglect is 
the most general. It is true that those la- 
dies among us who possess uncommonly fine 
diamonds have sometimes little safes in the 
wall or near the bed in their sleeping-rooms 
that are kept locked, or else wear their jew- 
els in a bag of chamois leather by night and 
day next the skin; but those are the only 
things protected, as a rule, in domestic usage. 
Yet the English matron’s bunch of keys is 
so familiar that it is almost a part of her 
toilette, and she locks up every thing, not 
less her kitchen stores than her diamonds. 
If she keeps her own house, her pantry is as 
sacred to her presence as her dressing-case 
to her use ; she holds the key of it, and she 
doles out the weekly supply from it, the 
coarser as well as the finer, and not only 
condescends to that, but to demand an ac- 
count of its use, not in the least as an act of 
suspicion, but as an act of right and justice 
to her servants; and we think the house- 
keeping that enforces such a custom, that 
protects both the family from loss and ‘the 
servant from suspicion and disgrace, is a 
better sort of housekeeping than the care- 
lessness which acts on the maxim that suffi- 
cient to the day is the evil thereof. 





YOUNGER TYRANTS. 


NE of the most singular things in na- 
ture to those on-lookers who are not 
obliged to exercise the strict impartiality 
becoming to parents is the manner in which 
younger children are frequently allowed to 
make life intolerable to the elder children 
of a family. It is often thought that the 
elder children are wont in the nature of 
things to domineer over the younger brood, 
their superior age and strength, their slight- 
ly superior knowledge, and their general 
vantage-ground giving them opportunities 
of power; but we think it will be seen by 
any careful observer in two-thirds of the 
cases that the current of fact runs the other 
way, and the domineering is done by mam- 
ma’s darlings, who, for many reasons, are 
likely to be the younger ones, the last- 
comers, the unexpected blessings, those for 
whom there is often a singularly tender 
feeling, either because they have not been 
born in the good fortune of the elder ones, 
or, quite as probably, because they have been 
born in better fortune, or because they are so 
young, and parents are so far along in life 
that they are unlikely to have fostering 
care as long as they should, or because they 
came when parents had developed the art 
of loving in more perfection, and had de- 
veloped stronger and fuller characteristics, 
and were more capable of watching and of 
appreciating growth than once, or else be- 
cause, while there are elder ones, these never 
seem to have quite outgrown the sweetness 
of their babyhood. And if they are not 
mamma’s darlings, if the elder ones are se- 
cretly preferred, then all the more, in the 
fear lest conscious fayoritism may work in- 
justice, are they allowed to have their pet- 
ty sway; so that, on either horn of the di- 
lemma, it will be seen that the poor flock of 
elders are in Coventry. 

It is not that the duties of the elder to- 
ward the younger children are any thing to 
complain of——the spreading of acres of 
bread and butter, the constant tying of 
tiers and shoes, the washing of faces and 
braiding of hair, the laborious effort to 
amuse, the rehearsal of lessons, the pushing 
of perambulators, the general oversight— 
by none of that are the elder ones afflicted, 
although it is an open question what right 
people have to throw off any of the care of 
babies upon those who are little more than 
babies themselves, and who, at any rate, 


never contracted to take the care. Still,’ 


it is very seldom the case that elder sisters 
and brothers are not delighted with this 
care, when held within limits that prevent 
bodily fatigue; and we see the little wom- 





an proudly lugging round the baby till one 
hip and one shoulder are higher than the 
other, hurrying breathlessly after the sec- 
ond-best baby, who has chosen to run away, 
putting the baby of all to bed, and sitting 
with it patiently till dark, when a frolic 
with her own companions, whose voices 
come in from outside, would be very enti- 
cing; while the brother spends some good 
share of his holiday making kites and boats, 
running round on all fours as the elephant 
of a menagerie with a most tyrannical lit- 
tle keeper on his back, and making the very 
least possible amount of fuss when with his 
tools and his own most precious playthings 
havoc has been wrought by chubby little 
hankering fingers—although, sooth to say, 
very much less of this loving self-sacrifice 
is to be seen on the part of brothers than 
of sisters. 

Yet all these things are inevitable, in a 
way, are a pleasant discipline for which the 
elder girl or boy is never any the worse, and 
which would never cause a tear to start 
from their affectionate little hearts if it 
were followed by no abuse of privilege. It 
is this abuse of privilege which makes them 
wince, and wish, with Mrs. Malaprop, that 
they could fly away to some other climac- 
teric and be at rest! When the elder sis- 
ter, in the sentimental era of bosom-friends 
and diaries, hides away in sacred secrecy 
her poor little heart’s ridiculous emotions, 
only to have her younger sister, who has 
just begun to read writing, ferret it out 
and make it the public property of half a 
dozen pairs of wicked greedy ears and 
laughing lips, and there is not only no dire 
punishment, but no positive reproof suffi- 
cient to prevent similar outrage, she and 
privilege have been abused together. When, 
in her first long dress and the most treas- 
ured of her innocent finery, she has been 
allowed to make calls, some fine half-holi- 
day, on her equally young acquaintances, 
fondly dreaming of being a grown lady and 
airing her harmless and inevitable little 
vanities, and is then tagged round the 
streets by a toothless imp, with a dirty face 
and a daubed pinafore, in her own last 
year’s bonnet put on wrong end first, who 
hoids a big barrel hoop and its rough driv- 
ing stick in one hand and a lop-sided rem- 
nant of molasses candy in the other, who 
overtakes her here and struggles into the 
door with her, hangs round the gate there 
till she re-appears, and bawls after her if, at 
one more intimate place than another, she 
shall have slipped out a side door, like all 
the bulls of Bashan—can outrage go fur- 
ther? To the mother they are both chil- 
dren, and she fails to comprehend the sol- 
emn reality of the distress of the elder at 
such wrong. 

If, when the elder sister has not yet at- 
tained dignity, all her cherished picture- 
books are given up to the cruel usage of 
those yet younger, and she is powerless to 
prevent, and is considered unkind and self- 
ish if she does not voluntarily abandon her 
paint-box too; if, when dignity is at its 
height, she denies the young barbarians en- 
trance to the room where she receives the 
visit of her first lover, and they kick out 
the panel of the door to effect their pur- 
pose, and the family verdict is that they 
should not have been denied entrance. in 
the first place, and can not be corrected for 
her fault; if, when she or he has locked the 
door of the one room that is, at any rate, 
private and personal, and has sat down to 
the composition of the ambitious verse or 
to the perusal and the reperusal of the be- 
loved letter, a ladder leans against the wall, 
and a couple of insolent little faces lean 
with impudent grimaces against the win- 
dow; if, when the elder lad’s invaluable 
chemicals are reduced to ruin by the curi- 
osity of the younger, when his watch has 
been tinkered and his billets-doux have been 
tampered with; if, when, be it lass or lad- 
die, guests have been insulted, tales have 
been told, pitfalls have been dug, goodies 
have been filched, teasing things have been 
invented and repeated at every turn be- 
cause it was found they teased, and the 
days are one long scene of nagging, half in 
fun, being without malice, but none the less 
annoying; if, when the father sees nothing 
of all this, or, seeing, thinks it too trivial to 
be noticed, and the mother, either sick, or 
ill-judging, or imbecile, allows it to go on— 
why, then, it seems to us a fair question if it 
is not time for the neighbors to interfere, 
time for society to declare that something 
shall be done to right the wrongs of the 
elder children. 

All this domineering and vexing on the 
part of the younger children is bad enough 
when they are all the children of one pair 
of parents, and when the abused party can 
speak of the abuse and have it pitied or ex- 
plained away by the affectionate if not wise 
mother. But let a broken relationship en- 
ter, let the elder be the children of another 
and earlier mother, and the iron may well 
enter their souls—a little slender iron, but 
one that hurts. They have to endure, and 
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there is no one to whom they can complain, 
and few of whom, early taught prudence, 
they think it right to seek sympathy. They 
can not speak to the father, even if pride 
and hurt feelings would allow; it would be 
his strict duty, he would think, to silence 
the first whisper of complaint, partly lest a 
wrong spirit in the complainant should be 
developed by the indulgence, and partly be- 
cause fealty to the present wife obliges him; 
and then it would seem to the great grown 
man out in the whirlpools of the world so 
small an affair that he could hardly enter 
into it, and would neither understand, nor 
sympathize, nor pity, but would more prob- 
ably despise, and that is felt so plainly that 
fear checks all confidence anyway. And of 
course there is no such thing as speaking to 
the mother about it, unless she is a rare 
woman; for as Fox thought the greatest 
happiness in life was beating at whist, and 
the next greatest was in being beaten, so 
she can hardly picture to herself the state 
of that wicked and perverse nature which 
does not better enjoy being teased by her 
darlings than being petted by another's; 
and if the foolish girl or boy persists in 
complaint, irreparable mischief is done, and 
open warfare is established—and the elder 
children are usually wise enough to know it. 
The trouble is that few of us consider how 
vast a magnitude small things assume to the 
young. To a little child any pain, however 
slight, is the worst pain in the world, partly 
because, in its ignorance, it has no other 
with which to compare it, and it is only by 
the use and practice of our powers of com- 
parison that we are able at last to reduce 
things to their proper proportion, and know 
a big pain or a big pleasure from a little 
one. And the powers of comparison are 
only developed as the world around one de- 
velops, all life, up to a certain point, being 
little more than an object lesson, so that at 
no age within the bounds of childhood are 
any rights and privileges unimportant, or 
their abuse trivial. The rights of children 
are more real to them than all the abstract 
questions of right in the lawyers’ books are 
to an elder generation, and their wrongs 
are as great to them as any of those under 
which oppressed races have gone out in 
darkness. That, then, which is capable of 
casting gloom upon their little day should 
be looked after by those that have them in 
keeping, should be measured, not by the 
“grown-up” standard, but by the standard 
of the sufferers’ years, and should be pre- 
vented. The mother and father have no 
right to secnre the pleasure of the younger 
children by the discomfort of the elder. For 
the happiness of all these children equally 
is a talent which the righteous Lord and 
Master shall one day require of them—re- 
quire when they have nothing to offer but 
the fruit of bitter remembrances, the scorch- 
ing recollection and resurrection of an old 
sense of wrong; and there will be no re- 
sult of all the idle indulgence of the youn- 
ger tyrants to brighten the sackcloth and 
ashes in which they may sit down, unless 
the injury to which those older children 
submitted has made saints of them as well 
as martyrs. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INFANTS’ LINGERIE. 


‘THE illustrations of infants’ lingerie on page 

509, and of which cut paper patterns are 
published, comprise the under-garments necessary 
for an infant’s first outfit. These are made from 
the best models found at the furnishing houses, 
and are approved by mothers on account of their 
simple shapes. The waists and sleeves are well 
proportioned, and made to fit comfortably, and 
the skirts are of convenient length and fullness, 
being neither too short for warmth nor so long 
as to be burdensome. For these small garments 
mothers are advised to use nice materials, pur- 
chasing always the best fabric of its kind, as far 
as their means will permit, ad this will be found 
the truest economy, as an infant’s clothing re- 
quires frequent washing, and would soon be de- 
stroyed if made of sleazy goods; moreover, the 
babe’s delicate flesh suffers by contact with any 
but the softest linens and muslins. Attention 
should be paid also to the kinds of trimming 
used, as the garment might better be left entire- 
ly plain than ornamented with embroidery or lace 
that has sharply pointed or jagged edges that ir- 
ritate the child’s skin. The tatting and crocheted 
edgings are inexpensive and pretty, but when 
allowed to touch the neck and wrists are not com- 
fortable for the child. Soft narrow lace and 
tiny crimped ruffles are the best trimmings to be 
worn standing around the neck. 

The first garment in this set is the night slip, 
made in long sacque shape. This should be about 
one yard in length from the neck down, and is 
made of two straight breadths of muslin. Soft- 
finished cambrics, or heavier dimity in narrow 
stripes, or else fine white cotton goods, are chosen 
for these gowns. Whatis known as Jones’s cam- 
bric is preferred by many mothers, in the quality 
sold for 30 cents a yard. Checked muslins in 
very small corded bars are also much used. The 
night slip illustrated has its fullness gathered in 
the neck, and again at the waist under a hemmed 
string of the that serves as a sash. An- 
other way of disposing of this fullness is to make 





the bodies in lengthwise tucks or in box pleats, 
having four or six in front and a similar num- 
ber behind; these tucks or pleats extend to the 
sash, which conceals their termination. Strings 
of linen braid to tie the slip in the back are pre- 
ferred to buttons and button-holes, as they can be 
loosened or tightened at pleasure. The ruffle of 
linen cambric or a narrow Valenciennes edging in 
which no starch is permitted may be made to stand 
around the neck. An embroidered frill with scal- 
loped needle-worked edges should be made to 
turn down around the neck, and should be bound 
above with a bias band of the cambric. The 
seams in the shoulders and in the sleeves should 
be neatly felled ; indeed, there should not be any 
“ raw” seams in an infant’s entire outfit. These 
felled seams should be as small as they can be 
made, but need not be hemmed flatly, as the Eng- 
lish bag fell covers all raw edges, and is both 
neat and durable. This English seam is made 
by first sewing the garment in “ running” stitch- 
es on the right side, then turning and stitching 
it strongly by machine on the wrong side of the 
goods. Mothers who have plenty of leisure pre- 
fer to do all the seams of baby’s outfit by hand, 
but those who have not time find the sewing-ma- 
chine nice enough for bag seams, gathers, and 
hems. The foot of the slip should have a hem 
two inches wide, and sometimes a cluster of tucks 
is above the hem. Some mothers object to long 
night dresses for their infants, and make the gar- 
ment three-quarters of a yard in length instead 
of a full yard. The longer garments are, how- 
ever, quite nice enough for day slips, or at least 
for morning use, and hence serve a double pur- 
pose. From six to twelve night slips are fur- 
nished in good wardrobes for infants; six or 
eight are really necessary. 

The garment next in size is the petticoat. The 
pattern given may be used for both muslin and 
flannel petticoats, but it is customary to make 
muslin skirts a yard long, and those of flannel 
only three-fourths of a yard from the waist down. 
Nice long-cloth and soft-finished cambrics are used 
for petticoats. The two long straight breadths 
have across the bottom a cluster of tucks and a 
wide hem, or else the edge is finished with a 
broad ruffle of embroidery. The waist may be 
a straight band of linen without shoulder-straps, 
and merely rounded out for armholes, but many 
prefer to sew on shoulder-straps; this band is 
tied by tapes as shown in the illustration. When 
doubled linen is used, as for flannel skirts, the 
top edge is not bound; the band is about six 
inches deep when doubled. The trimming for 
flannel skirts is embroidery done on the garment, 
or braiding, or else chain-stitching in a braiding 
pattern done in silk floss. For quite plain flan- 
nel skirts the hem may be turned up on the out- 
side and chain-stitched at the top; above this a 
tuck of the width of the hem is also chain-stitch- 
ed. The side seams of the flannel should be 
opened flatly and “ herring-boned,” or else bound 
with thin silk ribbon. Gauze flannels of the 
cream white shades, instead of those with blue 
tints, are used for babies’ petticoats; they cost 
from 60 cents to $1 a yard. 

The barrow coat, called also the pilch, is the 
pinning blanket for wrapping the child’s limbs 
and feet at night. It should be of thicker flan- 
nel than the petticoats, such as the Shaker flannels 
of nice quality, sold at 60 or 75 cents a yard. In 
the pattern given the waistband has a slit for 
passing the end through and lapping it more 
closely. The flannel part is a single width cut 
square and hemmed around three sides ; tapes are 
sewed on to tie it together. The band may be 
of flannel or of nice linen doubled, and the shoul- 
der-straps are often omitted. Another good way 
of making a pinning blanket is to have the waist- 
band and skirt in one. This is made of a square 
yard of flannel hemmed flatly all around. A 
double box-pleat, like a Watteau pleat, is then 
put on the top and stitched down about six inch- 
es. Tapes are then added for tying. 

The shirt is the daintiest garment worn by the 
babe, and should be made of the finest linen, or 
of the sheer linen lawn known as kenting. Very 
narrow real Valenciennes or else English thread 
edging should be used for trimming, but if this 
is too expensive, there are very nice imitation or 
patent Valenciennes edgings sold for 40 or 50 
cents the piece. In the pattern given the pretty 
revers in the neck is used, but notwithstanding 
this is the prettiest shape, many mothers prefer 
the straight shirt without the revers, as the plain 
shape is less likely to get into uncomfortable 
folds on the child’s body; besides, the revers is 
not now turned over on the neck of the dress as 
it was when low-necked dresses were worn. 
There are usually six shirts furnished in nice 
layettes. 

The diaper-drawers are worn for protection out- 
side the linen diapers. They are made of white 
gossamer rubber cloth, of which a square measur- 
ing five-eighths of a yard will make two when cut 
in triangular pieces. A broad band of tape will 
answer for the belt; instead of a button and 
button-holes, a loop may be put in the corner, 
and the tape of the belt passed through this. 

The band should be made lengthwise of the 
cloth, that is, even with the selvedge. It is 
made of doubled linen, and is about half a yard 
long. Some mothers prefer single bands without 
the pointed ends given in this pattern. They are 
a quarter of a yard deep, to allow for hems. 
Three or four bands are found to be enough. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 
SHIRRING. 


A great deal of shirring is used on the Parisian 
dresses that have been sent over since the latest 
openings. In the first place, large round collars 
and deep cuffs of thin dress materials are made 
up entirely of finely shirred rows. Yokes of mus- 
lin and of grenadine are shirred either across or 
perpendicularly, Plastron squares are shirred, 





and there are shirred vests, Polonaises of cash- 





mere have close princesse backs with belted 
fronts, and these full fronts are drawn into shape 
by clusters of shirring done at intervals across 
the front breaths. Over-skirts with deep aprons 
have rows of shirring down each seam, and it is 
probable that the shirred flounces will also be re- 
vived. 

BUNTING. 


Bunting dresses are found to be among the 
most serviceable for country use, in the mount- 
ains, and as travelling dresses. These suits are 
not made of the sleazy mixed fabrics sold for 25 
or 30 cents a yard, but of serviceable qualities 
costing from 45 cents upward. These shake off 
dust, do not cockle, and will endure hard usage. 
Blue buntings are rather passées, and the choice 
now is for écru, mastic gray, or black bunting. 
These are made up in conjunction with silk of 
the same shade and of light weight, and are al- 
most as pretty as a fine camel’s-hair costume. 
The colored Cluny laces trim écru and gray bunt- 
ings prettily, and on some the white Russian lace 
is used in conjunction with black velvet ribbon 
or with dark seal brown velvet. For black and 
dark blue buntings the best trimmings are silk 
and knife-pleatings of bunting ravelled on the 
edge to form fringe. A habit basque with a silk 
vest and wide folded silk belt in front and the 
washer-woman over-skirt is a favorite design for 
such dresses. The retroussé band of the over- 
skirt and the triangular pieces behind are of silk, 
and these are edged at the top with a standing 
knife-pleating ; this pleating must not be repeat- 
ed at the bottom of the turned-up band. A nov- 
elty this season is the bourette bunting. 


FRENCH JEWELRY. 


Among fancy French ornaments there are liz- 
ards of brilliants set in silver, to be used not only 
as brooches, but for ornamenting dress waists, 
belts, scarfs, and hats. The lizard design is pre- 
ferred, but there are also many dragons and pret- 
ty small square buckles; the latter are placed 
down the front of a dress, or else on slippers, 
where they look very brilliant. 

Silver combs in filigree designs are used with 
the low coiffures that are in vogue this summer. 
Some have narrow high tops, while others lean 
over toward one side. There are also many with 
ball tops or bands of gold or silver. These are 
worn quite far forward on the hair, and from the 
front have the effect of a Grecian fillet binding 
the front hair. 

Pins for the hair are ornamental balls. Some 
are of red gold, and others of the palest yellow 
Roman gold, and there are massive silver pins. 
The knobs are cube-shaped, or else round facet- 
ed balls. Squares with hollow centres have 
pendent chains to which balls are attached, or 
else there are thick hanging rings. Some are 
dotted with pearls or with turquoises, and others 
have cut steel faceted upon them and glittering 
like diamonds. 

LINGERIE. 


Pretty neckerchiefs for the balcony are half 
squares of pale blue or rose-colored silk in basket 
open-work, yet brocaded and edged with fringe 
that is tied in the hem. 

Large round collars are made of three rows of 
Valenciennes lace, each an inch wide, laid in 
knife-pleatings, and finished at the top by one 
standing row of the pleated lace and an inner 
pleating of crimped crépe lisse. These pleated 
lace collars are far handsomer than those with 
gathered rows of lace lately described. A vine 
of embroidery heads the upper pleating, and 
some collars have loops of narrow satin ribbon 
down each side of the front and in the middle of 
the back. Cuffs to wear outside of tight sleeves 
are made to match the collar. Other new collars 
similarly made are sharply pointed in the back 
and front. 

A small bow of inch-wide white ribbon is worn 
at the throat with dark morning dresses and lin- 
en collars. Narrow satin ribbons of dark Agrip- 
pina red are worn with black grenadine dresses. 
Those at the throat have long loops hanging, and 
the two ends are then carried down to the left 
hip and fastened on the back of the basque, from 
whence hang loops and ends. 

Small white handkerchiefs, with the edges 
scalloped and, wrought with a color, are formed 
into pretty pleated bows for the throat, to wear 
with morning dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnotp, ConstaBiE, & Co, ; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Tayior. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun C. HAMILTON has been furnishing 
for publication some interesting reminiscences 
of his father ALEXANDER Hami.ton. In refer- 
ence to portraits he says: ‘* Really, no good like- 
ness of my father exists, although I have seen 
all that are to be found. TRUMBULL never got 
a good picture of him, though he painted many. 
There is a bust at my house for which he sat to 
CERACCHI, an Italian. I have had a number of 
curious exploits in chasing up portraits of my 
father. Once I heard of a good portrait by an 
obscure artist, and after following up the family 
from house to house, traced them to a little 
street off old Chatham Street. In the loft, own- 
ed by a washer-woman, was a portrait of Hamit- 
TON, a little burned by being used occasionally 
for a fire-screen. I did not make myself known 
to the woman, though she knew it was the por- 
trait of General HAMILTON, and had bought it, 
she said, ‘when we were up in official life.’ Her 
son came in while we were debating the price, 
and added his influence to let me buy it, which 
I did, for fifty dollars or little more.” 

—The London Saturday Review pronounces 
Por “the one American singer with a genius— 
an eccentric and _—— but undeniable gen- 
ius.” It adds: ‘‘ There is a standing feud about 
his ition between Boston and the rest of the 
world. It may be granted that the matter of 
his poetry is often an exaggerated expression of 





ers only drop the tear; but he has poems of 
classic purity and perfection, like the lines ‘To 
Helen ;’ and he has intervals of music, as in the 
‘Haunted Palace’ and the poem of ‘Israfel,’ 
which are only to be matched in Shelley and 
Coleridge.”’ 
—EDMUND YATEs says that to be on the stage, 
before the public, was literally life to the late 
CuHaRLes Matuews. Easy in circumstances, 
full of resources, a clever painter, an omnivo- 
rous reader, well versed in French and Italian 
lore, and with a cultivated ear for music, he 
scorned the quiet life which these accomplish- 
ments would have made doubly enjoyable, and 
was never thoroughly happy save in the pursuit 
of his calling. To the last he went to the thea- 
tre much earlier than was necessary, and was 
dressed and ready long before he was required 
on the stage. 
—The official bearer of the treaty of the Euro- 
pean Congress, signed at Berlin on the 13th inst., 
will receive the handsome sum of $2500 for de- 
livering the same in London, the fee being in 
accordance with ancient usage. 
—The Earl of Fife has his life insured for 
$2,500,000, which is supposed to be the largest 
amount insured on the life of any one person in 
Europe or America, and the largest amount that 
any one person has been able to effect. 
—Forty-three years ago, when the late N. P. 
Wituis was in London, he wrote a series of 
piquant letters to the New York Mirror, entitled 
** Pencillings by the Way,” in which he described 
quite freely the social life and chat of many so- 
cial, literary, and political celebrities of the 
day. The letters were subsequently published 
in London in two volumes, and were sharply 
criticised. Among the persons sketched was 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, then in the flush of 
fame as a dandy and author: ‘* DisRagxi had ar- 
rived before me, and sat in the deep window 
looking out upon Hyde Park, with the last rays 
of daylight reflected from the gorgeous gold 
flowers of a splendidly embroidered waistcoat. 
Patent-leather pumps, a white stick with a 
black cord and tassel, and a quantity of chains 
about his neck and pockets served to make him, 
even in the dim light, a conspicuous object. He 
has one of the most remarkable faces I ever saw. 
He is lividly pale, and but for the energy of his 
action and the strength of his lungs would seem 
to bea victim to consumption. His eye is black 
as Erebus, and has the most mocking, lying-in- 
wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth 
is alive with a kind of working and impatient 
nervousness, and when he bursts forth, as he 
does constantly, with a partially successful cata- 
ract of expression, it assumes a curl of triumph- 
ant scorn that would be worthy of a Mephistoph- 
eles. His hair is as extraordinary as his taste 
in waistcoats. A thick, heavy mass of jet black 
ringlets falls over his left cheek almost to his 
collarless stock, while on the right temple it is 
parted and put away with the smooth careless- 
ness of a girl’s, and shines most unctuously 
**With thy incomparable oil, Macassar.’” 

—Mr. CuarLes Ross, chief of the London 
Times Parliamentary reporting staff, has been in 
the gallery of the House fifty-eight years, for 
twenty-five of which he has been the leader of 
the Times corps. 

—We do not get many “personals’’ of the 
Sultan, but this one shows the anxiety he con- 
stantly undergoes in reference to his bodily 
safety. ‘In a farewell visit of Princess Reuss, 
wife of the German ambassador, this lady con- 
gratulated the Sultan on the deep reverence and 
affection entertained toward him by his subjects, 
gently insinuating that so much devotion should 
be rewarded by showing himself more frequently 
in public. The Sultan listened with an aston- 
ished face, and, when the princess left, remarked 
to the by-standers: ‘I would like very much to 
know what interest that woman can have in hay- 
ing me assassinated.’ ”’ 

—We have already spoken of the present reign- 
ing beauty of London, Mrs. Lanerry, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman in Jersey, and married to an 
elderly lawyer who has an income of $6000 a year. 
Every art shop in the metropolis has a study of 
her. Her name is heard every where in society, 
be she present or absent. Her husband is rare- 
ly seen. She is said to be a quiet, unassuming 
lady, and a good mother. She is distinguished- 
looking: dark hair and blue eyes—an unusual 
and effective combination. Some of her pictures 
are eminently artistic, but a London correspond- 
ent thinks that several of our New York artists 
would pose her better than the London photog- 
raphers. 

—Miss Frances M. WILLARD, bright woman 
and clever journalist as she has proved herself, 
was unable to pilot the Chicago Hvening Post 
through the sea of troubles which she encount- 
ered from the outset of her voyage. In a card 
referring to the failure she says: ‘* That long- 
since leaky ship, the Chicago Fost, was scuttled 
in my absence, else, from its deck, I should 
have waved a grateful adieu to its readers. Any 
one who will is permitted to lead the forlorn- 
hope of a last emergency. This fact, and this 
alone, explains why, before the times were ripe 
for it, women came to the front as managers of a 
metropolitan newspaper. I am glad we made 
the venture, and only sorry about the losses we 
have been unable to retrieve for our friends.”’ 

—King Joun of Abyssinia, who was raised to 
the throne by the British after the fall of TaEo- 
DorRvs, is described by M. De Cosson, who vis- 
ited him in his camp, as about thirty-five, his 
stature somewhat under themiddle height; his 
— is perfectly proportioned, and indicative 
of great strength and endurance; his hands and 
feet are very small and delicately shaped. His 
face is delicately moulded, the brow slightly re- 
treating; the nose is aquiline, with very finely 
formed nostrils; the eyes are deep-set and not 
very large, but singularly courageous and pene- 
trating; the cheek-bones are high for an Ethio- 
pian; the mouth and chin are sharply chiselled, 
and the ears almost as tiny and shell-like as a 
woman’s. He is grand to see, mounted on his 
beautiful charger, with its elegant bossed har- 
ness and saddle-cloth, carrying his spear and his 
shield; bare-headed and barefooted, the great-toe 
only in the stirrup, which is merely a silver ring. 
He is a splendid shot, and very fond of fire-arms. 
He is entirely devoid of the boastfulness and the 
vanity which distinguish most savage princes, 
very simple in his demeanor, of a secretive turn 
of mind and taciturn habit, of a studious dispo- 
sition, well read in the laws of Ethiopia, and of 
remarkable sobriety and piety of life. He keeps 
his word when he has put it in writing, and has 
made ‘‘By the death of Jonanngs”’ the most 





American sentiment, that he howls where oth- 


binding oath among his people. 
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Fig. 1.—Borprer ror Linceriz.—WrovuGut GUIPURE. 


terspersed with picots as shown by the illustration. 
For the interlaced button-hole stitches first overcast 
the outline on one side with button-hole stitches of 
thread No. 130, then work a second row of button-hole 
stitches in the opposite direction, always inserting the 
needle between the next two stitches of the first row. 
For the twisted bars stretch the thread going forward 
and wind it going back. After finishing the embroid- 
ery cut away the Swiss muslin between the design fig- 
ures, and work the wheels and lace stitches with fine 
thread. 

For the border Fig. 2 transfer the design to linen, 
baste Brussels net and Swiss muslin on the latter, run 
the outlines with flax thread, No. 90, stretch the con- 
necting bars with thread going forward, which is wound 
going back, and button-hole stitch the edge of the de- 
sign figures, interspersing the stitches with picots as 
shown by the illustration. The crosses are darned in 
point de reprise. After finishing the embroidery cut 
away partly the Swiss muslin only and partly both lay- 
ers of the material between the design figures, and 
darn the net ground with fine thread as shown by the 
illustration. 

Pincushion. 


Tuts pincushion is covered with pink and white satin, 
and is filled with emery. To make it cut for the bot- 
tom of card-board and gray carriage leather one round 
piece each two inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
and for the upper part cut of muslin ten pieces each 
seven-eighths of an inch wide and three inches and a 
quarter long, and of pink and white satin each five 
pieces of the same length and width, which are sloped 











Fig. 2.—Crire 
Lissz, INSERTION, 
anp Lace Ficuv- 
Cottar.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1—Cairr Lisse, Insertion, anp Lace Ficuv-Cottar.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


muslin on the 
latter, and run 
the outlines with 
flax thread, No. 
90. For the 
connecting bars 
stretch the work- 
ing thread back 
and forth, and 
cover it in tent 
and button - hole 
stitching. The 
design figures are 
edged in simple 
and interlaced 
button-hole stitch; 
the former are in- 
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Borders for Lingerie. 


For the border Fig. 1 transfer 
the design to linen, baste Swiss 

































Rippon GARNITURE. 


Cravat Exp.—Pornt Lace 
EMBROIDERY. 


Portse-Monnale. 


off from the bottom toward the top 


: —_B to suit the shape of the cushion. 
Wrought re Figs. Having joined the pieces of muslin, 
1 and 2. fill them with emery, and sew them 


to the bottom. Then ornament the 
pieces of pink satin with embroid- 


ery, which is 
worked — with 
white silk in 
chain and her- 
ring-bone stitch, 
join them alter- 
nately with the 
pieces of white 
satin, cover the 
joining seams 
with gold braid, 
and through the 
middle of the 


white satin 
pieces set on 
pink chenille. 


Having furnish- 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Lingerie.—Wnrovcur Guirvre. 


ed the pincushion with the cover, border it with a ruche of 
box-pleated satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
headed with pink chenille, and cover the bottom with the 
piece of carriage leather. The upper part of the pincushion 
is trimmed with loops of pink satin ribbon. 


Ribbon Garniture. 

Tuts garniture is composed of a cravat bow and two bows 
for the sleeves. These bows are made of loops and ends 
of light blue faille ribbon two inches wide and white lace 
two inches and seven-eighths wide, which are arranged as 
seen in the illustration. Each bow is furnished on the 
wrong side with gros grain ribbons an inch and a quarter 
wide, which serve for fastening. 


Bracelet. 

Tus bracelet is made of filigree silver. The upper part 
consists of three long four-cornered plates, on which is 
fastened a ring with a silver chain finished with a ball and 
a swivel-hook ; the latter is designed for holding the fan. 
The links of the chain are fastened to a hook on the oppo- 
site side of the plates. 


Porte-Monnaie. 


Tus porte-monnaie is made of black leather, bound with 
silver, and fur- 
nished with a 
ring at the top. 
A small shield, 
engraved with a 
monogram, orna- 
ments the front 
of the porte- 
monnaie. 


Cravat End. 
Point Lace 
Embroidery. 
Tuts cravat end 
is made of point 
lace braid, on 
which fine white 
cord is run, 
Having _ trans- 


Fig. 2.—Lace 
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BON Ficuv-Cot- 
LAR.—BAck. 
[See Fig. 1.] 


Fig. 1.—Lace axp Buve Rippon Ficuv-Cottar.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.) 
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ferred the design to linen, run point 
lace braid along the outlines, gather- 
ing it in the curves, run the cord 


diaper-drawers, and band. It is our 
purpose in Number 34 to publish a 
companion set of an infant’s outer 


through the wardrobe, 
middle of comprising 
= go * e wer 
w b J 
the twisted other useful 
bars, lace garments, 
stitches, which will 
and wheels complete 


with  me- the layette. 


dium - sized The slip 
thread. The represented 
foundation in this set 
figures are is a long 
worked in night dress, 


button-hole that may 


stitch, and be made 
are orna- of ordinary 
mented with muslin, or 
picots work- else of 
ed in twist- | nicer cam- 
ed stitch. bric, when 
/ it will serve 
Russian also for a 
Braid day slip. 
and Cro- It is of 
° very simple 

chet Bag shape, con- 
tives taining only 


two long 
Tus edg- : nt breadths 
ing is worked with Russian braid furnished on and the sleeves. The pattern given of the pet- 
both sides with loops, and with twisted crochet = ticoat will serve for both flannel and cambric 
cotton, No. 100, as follows: 1st round.—On one petticoats ; the latter are, however, made longer 
side of the braid * fasten together the next two than flannel skirts, and are cut with reference 
loops with 1 se. (single crochet), three times al- to the length of the skirts of day slips. 
ternately 4 ch. (chain stitch), fasten togeth- The barrow coat, or pinning blanket 
er the next two loops with 1 se.; then for wrapping the child’s feet and 
12 ch., close the last six of these in limbs, is a single width of flannel 
a ring (to do this drop the stitch attached to a band that laps 
from the needle, insert the lat- around the body in the way 
ter in the sixth ch., and draw shown in the picture. The 
the dropped stitch through), linen shirt is a pretty lit- 
3 ch., fasten to the third 























Fig. 1.—Mippie or Inrant’s Cap. 
Post Lace Emprowrry.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 3.] 
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which is worked in a similar man- 
ner with plain and medallion point 
lace braid. 
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’ : . : Ss tle garment, with the 
of the 12 ch. worked Infant's Lingerie—Night mks top of the neck turned 
previously, 21 de, (dou- Slip, Petticoat, Barrow aes over en revers; the 
ble crochet) on the 6 Coat, Shirt, Diaper-Drawers, S09 sleeves are sepa- 
ch. closed in a ring, and Band. a rate, and sewed in. 
fasten to the third : he 


The diaper-draw- 
ers pattern is a 
three - cornered 
piece, usually 
made of flannel 
or of thin rub- 
ber cloth; it 
is attached to 
a band, and 
put outside 
the linen dia- 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


HE repeated demands for cut 

paper patterns of the infant’s 
lingerie published a short time since 
in the Bazar have induced us, for 
the convenience of our readers, to 
repeat the illustrations, and to is- 
sue therewith the accompanying 
set of patterns, consisting of night 
slip, petticoat, barrow coat, shirt, 


fare 


of the 12 ch. on 
which the fasten- 
ing was previ- 
ously done, 2 
ch., and repeat 
from *., 2d 
round.—*x 2 
ste. (short tre- 
ble crochet) 

on the middle 

two of the 


cry 
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next 4 sec. band is 
separated a _ straight 
each by 4 piece with 


ch. in the 
preceding 
round, not 
working off 
the upper 


one end 
pointed and 
finished by 
a tape. 
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six articles—night slip, petticoat, barrow 
coat, shirt, diaper-drawers, and band. 
Nicut Surp.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and sleeve. Cut the 
front, back, and sleeve with the long 
straight edge of each piece laid on a fold 
of the goods to avoid seams, Close the 
seam on the shoulder and under the arm. 
Cut an opening in the back down to the 
notch, and hem the edges. Gather the 
front and back at the top, and sew on a 
narrow binding; in this binding run a 
narrow ribbon. Gather the front in the 
line of perforations three times, at regular 


sixth of the next 21 de., five times 
alternately 4 ch., 3 de. on the first of 
the 4 ch. worked previously, 1 se. on 
the upper two veins of the third fol- 
lowing de.; then 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 3d round.—On the other 
side of the braid always alternately 
fasten together the next two loops 
with 1 se., 4 ch. 


Designs for Infant’s Cap. 
Point Lace Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-3. 








, ‘ Fic. 6.—Ixvant’s Bann. —W 2 le, 4nd 3 & bs ia ae ; intervals, to a width of six inches and a 

_ THESE designs are worked with . Paper Parrern wtp * racy erry Paeaee stn = Wnascen deus Peahees mS half, cover this shirring with a strip halt 
different kinds of plain and medallion : ° pe e RN. an inch wide, and oa the ends of the latter 
point lace braid, and are ornamented with lace i eee ae ik Ge ' set strings of the material, and tie in a 


stitches of fine thread. Fig. 1 gives the design 
for the middle of the cap, and Fig. 2 shows a 
side piece. For the point lace embroidery trans- 
fer the outlines of the design figures to linen, 
run on first the plain braid, which is turned over 
in the corners, and then the medallion braid 
along the outlines. The intersecting points of 
the braid are 
fastened to- 
gether with 


bow in the back. Sew up the sleeve, gather the 
top and bottom, and sew them in the armhole. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 36 inches wido, 2} yards. 

Perricoat.—This pattern is in two pieces—one- 
fourth of the skirt and half of the waist. Place the 
edge of the skirt and waist indicated by a single 
perforation on 
a fold of the 
goods. Gath- 


blind stitch- “Ser the front 
es. For the Ne and back for 
connecting ‘S muslin, or 
bars stretch wg pleat for flan- 
the thread Ma nel, leaving it 
back and plain under 
forth from 


the armhole; 
then sew to 


N 


one outline 
to another, 


Ne othe waist. 
and cover it Sew three 
with button- NJ tapes on the 
hole stitches. Ny waist on each 
Ornament MI side over 
the leaf fig- NW the _ perfora- 
ures with M tions, overlap- 


lace stitches 


ping the back 
and wheels 


three inches. 
: Bind the top 
Fig. 3.—Inrant’s Barrow Coat. of the waist 





e 
thread. In- Fig. 2.—Inrant’s Perricoar. 


stead of the Wirn Cor Parer Parrern. Fig. 1.—Israyt’s Nicnt Stre:—Wira Cor Paper Partrery. Wirn Cur Paper Parrery. with tape, and 
per gg is Fics. 1-6.—INFANT’S LINGERIE—NIGHT SLIP, PETTICOAT, BARROW COAT, SHIRT, DIAPER-DRAWERS, AND BAND.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. prereset 
by Fig. 3 Cut Paper Patterns of Figs, 1-6, Infant's Lingerie—Night Slip, Petticoat, Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper-Drawers, and Band—sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of inches wide 
may be used, : <a ™ ‘oenty-five Cents for the entire ‘Set. . a daiastite ¥ in front and 
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one inch in the back. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 
Quantity of material, 1 yard wide, 2 yards. 
Barrow Coat.—This pattern is in two pieces— 
half of the skirt and half of the waist. Place the 
edge of the front and waist indicated by a single 
perforation on a fold of the goods to avoid seams. 
Gather each side of the front and back, leaving it 
plain under the arms, then sew to the waist. Cut 
a slit in the left side of the bands in the line of 
perforations, and bind the edge with tape. A 
binding of tape finishes the neck. Sew on shoul- 
der-straps, and tapes for tying the barrow coat. 
Quantity of flannel, 36 inches wide, { yard. 
Suirt.—This pattern is in two pieces—half of 
body and sleeve. Place the edge indicated by a 
single perforation on a fold of the goods to avoid 
aseam. Place the short edge of the sleeve on a 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam, and sew in by 
meeting the notches. Close the seam on the 
shoulder, and fold over the revers by the notches. 
Trim the neck and armholes with narrow edging. 
Quantity of linen, $ vard. 
Diarer-Drawers.—This pattern is in one piece. 
Place the edge indicated by a single perforation 
on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. Gather 
the top edge, indicated by a single notch, and sew 
on a band one and a half inches wide and twenty- 
three inches long. Cut a button-hole in the long 
point and button on the band as illustrated. 
Quantity of material, $ wide, 4 yard. 
Banxp.—This pattern is in one piece. Place 
the straight end on a fold of the goods to avoid 
a seam. Cut one end pointed like the pattern 
given, and the other end straight across. Take 
one yard of very wide tape, and sew the middle 
of the tape to the point of the band to tie around 
the body. 
Quantity of material, 36 inches wide, } yard. 








Crépe Lisse, Insertion, and Lace Fichu- 
Collar, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 508. 

Tus fichu consists of a sailor collar, which is 
made of white crépe lisse and white lace inser- 
tion two inches wide, edged with lace two inches 
and seven-eighths wide. The neck is trimmed 
with a ruche of crépe lisse an inch and a half 
wide, headed with yellow gros grain ribbon an 
inch wide and with white lace. The latter falls 
over the ribbon as shown by the illustration. 
The front of the fichu is joined with a jabot made 
of crépe lisse, gros grain ribbon, and pleated 
lace, and trimmed with a spray of yellow flowers, 
brown berries, and ivy leaves. A bow of yellow 
gros grain ribbon finishes the fichu. 


Lace and Blue Ribbon Fichu-Collar, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 508. 

Tus fichu-collar is made on a foundation of 
white crépe lisse, of pleated English lace two 
inches wide and loops of blue reps ribbon seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, the latter set on in over- 
lapping rows and alternating with the lace, which 
is set on in a similar manner. The neck is 
trimmed with similar lace and with a box-pleated 
crépe lisse ruche. Long ends of blue and white 
reps ribbon are set on the corners of the front. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXX.—( Continued.) 
ROSE RECEIVES AN INVITATION. 


In the afternoon he paid his respects to Lady 
Lindon. The Manor-house now presented a very 
different appearance to what it did upon the Min- 
ister’s first acquaintance. Its sumptuous fittings 
and magnificent furniture rather startled this 
man of simple tastes. Surrounded by a court- 
like retinue, difficult of approach as some sover- 
eign, rarely seen by the gossips, who knew but by 
hearsay of her haughty isolation, Lady Helen 
here enjoyed a privacy she had not sought in 
Brighton, where, indeed, she endeavored to dis- 
pel care by participating in the usual round of 
time-killing engagements, in which society ex- 
pends the better half of its hours. None of it 
had banished the memory of him believed lost, 
who now seemed from this far-away aspect so 
noble and good. “Why did I not see it then /” 
was the endless Jament in her saddened heart. 
United with this was the memory of her children. 
“Were one or both of these recovered, I should 
have something then to live for.” The Minister’s 
call was an agreeable surprise. 

“T did not suppgse I should have the pleasure 
of seeing you of all people. I am very glad!” 

“Thank you. Presuming upon a brief ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Vincent, who is entertain- 
ing a little friend of mine, I obtained leave of 
absence of my kind helpers, and stole off for a 
few days. I came here in the summer, and was 
greatly taken with the pleasant walks about.” 

“Tt will be a rest for you.” 

“Not altogether. Even here I have open to 
me a duty of some embarrassment, which, how- 
ever, I may not neglect. It matters little where 
my path lies, I am sure to find some one in need * 
of a friend with a thinking head, a feeling heart, 











a wes hand. 
“You are very self-denying and good,” mur- 
mured Lady Lindon. “Some one of our cot- 


tagers, I suppose? The class is always ready at 
narrating woes and crosses in a kindly disposed 
ear.” 


“It is as well, if it gain them sympathy. But 
it is in the house of my hostess this time. A 
young lady boarder placed there by her mortally 
displeased guardian, in consequence of the said 
young lady having quitted her home during his 
absence, gone to London, and met with the shel- 
ter offered by a grag thoughtless artist 
friend of ours. is, in fact, one of the inno- 





cent causes of poor Lady Flora’s distress of mind. 
Odd, how things come round, is it not ?” 

“Yes. But how comes she here, of all places ?” 

“Mrs. Vincent is a friend of her guardian’s, 
and was in the house at the time of her return. 
Naturally he consigned her for a season to the 
care of this friend.” 

“And she could not be in worse or more 
treacherous hands.” 

“You know Mrs. Vincent ?” 

“Tused to. She brought about all my trouble. 
Had it not been for her— But there, it is useless 
recurring to that time. What are you going to 
do for this miserable little sinner ?” 

“ Reconcile them, and restore her, of course.” 

“T wish you joy of your task !” 

“T do not look to tasks for joy—that will come 
afterward.” 

The Minister retired, and was seen proceeding 
from the Manor to the Cottage by, to compute 
mildly, half a hundred eyes. 

Mrs. Tapper, from her station in the bar of the 
Linpon ARMS, saw, speculated, worked it out with 
a piece of thought in her mind, and by aid of 
multiplication balanced it to her satisfaction. 
Mrs. Wallis, of the iron store, was, as she said, 
riveted by sight of that figure walking from the 
large gate, along the roadway bordering the 
Green, and in at the Cottage of the widow. Mrs. 
Rice saw, and said she had an idea something 
more than usual was going on; Mrs. Rice knew 
the stranger’s name by his letters passing through 
her office. All the village and village street were 
exercised in consequence, and proud Lady Lin- 
don’s name was in every one’s mouth. They had 
so waited for something to talk about, and now 
they had got it, and made admirable use of it. 
The fish-monger, Smelt, was driving his cart on 
the other side of the Green, and happening to 
turn at the time, saw it likewise, and Smelt’s cart 
became for the nonce important as the Royal 
Mail. Uriah Sticky, the grocer, who supplied 
Mrs. Rice wholesale, was on his way thither with 
samples, and Uriah Sticky saw, and moaned, for 
the harlot spoken of in the book of Revelation 
had direct reference, he believed, without any 
prejudice, to Lady Lindon, who bought her gro- 
ceries from London. And Vault, the stone-ma- 
son, just coming from the church, also saw. Lady 
Lindon, he had been told, wore mourning for his 
lordship, and Vault was heard to remark there 
was more plaster of Paris than quarry polish 
about; and this was considered a very dark say- 
ing—was regarded as occult, not being under- 
stood, the mason being looked upon with especial 
awe, as to some extent in open account with the 
church-yard. 

Mr. Garland was also seen by Major and Mrs. 
Howard, who were even then driving up to the 
Cottage. Mrs. Major Howard alighted with great 
ceremony; the stranger might be looking; the 
stranger was looking! 

Mrs. Major Howard marched majestically up 
the garden path, leaning upon the Major’s arm, 
and followed by the spruce tiger, bearing the 
military rug; for it looked like snow again. 

“ Good-morning !” said the Major to the party, 
with his customary salutation. ‘“ Good-morning ; 
out for a little drive; hadn’t seen you since in 
church on Sunday. My wife said, ‘We will call 
on our friend ;’ I was very pleased ; but bless my 
soul, I beg your pardon; you have company; no 
idea any one was here! Mrs. Howard, our friend 
has guests; we will retire. Here, boy, take the 
rug back !” 

“Not at all,” remonstrated the polite widow; 
“allow me to introduce you? Mr. Garland, of 
Brighton—Major and Mrs. Howard !” 

ajor and Mrs. Howard could not have de- 
ported themselves with more elaborate finish had 
they been at court, 

“This is indeed an honor,” said the Major, in 
a low voice, but sufficiently loud for the person 
interested to hear. 

“ Major,” put in Mrs. Howard, with feeling, “I 
always told you I believed we should one day 
see Mr. Garland; it has long been the ambition 
of my life !” (half to the Minister, who, with Rose 
by his side, was turning over a portfolio of Mrs. 
Vincent’s sketches.) 

“My dear,” replied the Major, a shade of re- 
proach in his voice, “when in the army I was 
well disciplined to believe nothing certain until 
accomplished; to-day I can congratulate you, my 
dear, upon the realization of your favorite proph- 
ecy !” and, hand on heart, the Major bowed with 
precise etiquette to his lady. 

The Minister found some difficulty in preserv- 
ing his gravity. This was a new type of being, 
and Rose was an awkward companion; her ex- 
pressive eyes were flashing with merriment. 

“Let me take your bonnet, dear; you will stay 
tea with us?” Mrs. Vincent stood waiting; the 
Major’s lady hesitated; then she said, playfully, 
“Well, I don’t know, really! I must ask the Ma- 

r.”” 

“ Afraid we're intruding,” said that gentleman, 
with gallantry; then, looking full at the Minister, 
“ but there, I really don’t think I can refuse to-day.” 

Mrs. Howard crossed over to Rose. “Won't you 
give me a kiss, my dear? Ah! I thought you 
would; and now tell me, how is mamma?” 
While thus favoring the child with her attention, 
the Major’s lady contrived to shake back a pro- 
fusion of real lace around her open sleeve, for 
the purpose, possibly, of dazzling the Minister by 
her white arm, whereon rested an imitation gold 
bracelet. Then veering round with august effect, 
and waving the hand belonging to the said arm 
toward Mrs. Vincent, which sent the sleeve up to 
the elbow (for she remarked that he had not 
been looking during the preliminary by-play), 
the lady drew Mrs. Vincent’s attention to the ex- 
quisite moulding of the little girl’s forehead. 
“She will be a great musician, Anna! You are 
fond of music, my dear, I can see.” 

“No, ma’am, I don’t like it at all.” 

The Major marched to the scene of action, and 
described the brow with finger and thumb, turn- 





ing to his wife reprovingly. ‘ My dear, you were 
in error; these organs indicate intellect. Do you 
remember the great Duke’s forehead, my love ?” 

“Dear Duke!” murmured Mrs. Howard, with 
broken emotion, and using a deeply lace-border- 
ed pocket-handkerchief. “Ah! what a friend 
we lost in him! I will go with you, dear,” to 
Mrs. Vincent, and the two left the room. 

Mr. Garland had never felt so uncomfortable as 
with this curious pair. 

The Major stood erect and commanding, look- 
ing down upon this man of the Church, with the 
child and the sketches, and his gravely gentle 
manners, and all at once exclaimed, “Sir, you 
have consecrated your life to a noble cause. I 
used to think my profession an honorable one, 
but, Sir, yours is the mainspring of all human 
love and charity. I shall never forget last en- 
gagement I was in; poor fellow saved my life; 
quite a Christian, Sir. After his noble deed, by 
which he lost both arms and a leg, ‘ Let us return 
thanks,’ he said, meaning that my life was spared 
to my country. When the Duke heard of it he 
gave orders,‘ Bring that man before me, I will 
reward him.’ He was not to be found. From 
that time I have felt unhappy; he might be in 
want. Imagine my surprise last week, poor beg- 
gar limped to the portico of my residence. Tab- 
itha, my maid, about to give him some bread 
and cold meat and send him off, I recognized him 
by a scar: ‘Stay!’ I cried; ‘it is he, by Mars!’ 
and I pressed on to the vestibule, seized his 
hands in mine, and besought him to come in and 
rest |’ 

The Major paused, too affected by the vivid 
recollection of the pathetic meeting to remember 
that the man had no arms; paused, not to take 
breath, but to lower his voice to a confidential 
pitch, softly begging Rose to run and look out of 
the window. Complying, with a comical air, she 
left them for the window; then the Major con- 
tinued, “I have tried to help him from my limit- 
ed income: I have looked upon it in a brotherly 
light as due from one comrade to another, and I 
have represented the case to my friends, who 
have nobly responded, one with ten pounds, an- 
other with five, according to means and large- 
ness of heart; ‘freely ye have received, freely 
give? We have much to be thankful for, Mr. 
Garland, in the blessings of peace ; and when this 
poor fellow lost his legs for us, that our country- 
men might live at home undisturbed by the ene- 
my, such a contemplation is to me the sublime 
witness of our national completeness as a body. 
‘Devotion,’ said the old Duke,‘is the backbone 
of the English character, and the unselfish giving 
of your all is the marrow of that devotion !’ and 
when this poor, noble-hearted fellow, sightless, 
was led by that little dog right up to the very 
door-step of his old officer, it was almost more 
than I could bear; it was indeed, Mr. Garland!” 

The Minister was about to express commisera- 
tion at the pitiable condition that the man, arm- 
less, legless, and sightless, and led by the little 
dog, must have presented, when Mrs. Major How- 
ard entered the room, and was rewarded by a 
savage look from her commandant. Despite hav- 
ing marred the Major’s tactics, the Major’s lady 
appeared truly resplendent, and as she sank upon 
a chair, striking out her toe to make her silk set 
effectively, she had all the mien of a lady of the 
first water. 

“T was just telling Mr. Garland of the poor cor- 
poral’s case, my dear, and remarking how much 
we ought to be thankful for!” 

The lady had not heard of the poor corporal 
before, but quite understood the valiant Major’s 
remark. She turned with a winning expression 
to the Minister. 

“ My dear husband is so tender-hearted, an in- 
estimable trait in a military man, generally sup- 
posed to be a little callous, I believe; but the 
Major was never Jupiter tonans, Mr. Garland; his 
savoir-vivre procured him the special commenda- 
tion of the great Duke. I am even now using up 
the cuff of his undress regimentals for pen-wipers 
I am making to send to a bazar in Dublin. I 
don’t know how your ladies find it, but I can not 
get materials enough for making up; and where 
there are so many calls one can not keep buying. 
Some of our friends are very good. ‘Here, Mrs. 
Howard, lay this out for us to the best advantage.’ 
It takes up a deal of time, but one ought not to 
study that in a good cause.” 

Dr. Hunter, the leading practitioner of Sea- 
borough, was seen walking up the garden path. 
Of course none but the leading man would have 
been able to advise upon the imaginary ailments 
to which Mrs. Major Howard, following fashion- 
able precedent, was constitutionally subject. The 
Major entertained the same objection to settling 
accounts with medical men as with other folks, 
and from the same motives. Dr. Hunter never 
had been settled with; there was a seven years’ 
account for fees and medicines waiting to be ar- 
ranged for. If the doctor casually alluded to it, 
the Major would say, in an off-hand manner, that 
his friends Jenner and Ferguson had never sent 
him in a bill in their lives. It was perfectly true, 
they never had. In this case the doctor cured 
much upon the principle his patient recovered— 
by faith. Still, the Major conscientiously avoided 
the gentleman, and when he was seen approach- 
ing, the Major arose, remarking that he must be 

ing. “I never can consent to meet those fel- 
lows; ever since the surgeon attached to our am- 
bulance insulted me, my antipathy has been ex- 
treme. This man Hunter is very clever—very 
clever, I believe; but I do not like him; he is one 
of the persons I admire most at a distance. I 
am sure you will excuse me retiring to another 
room until AZsculapius has gone ?” 

Dr. Hunter had been told of the extraordinary 
event, how that the clerical friend of the mysteri- 
ous widow had been seen leaving the Manor- 
house, and Dr. Hunter, who of necessity knew the 
Minister by reputation, was extremely interested. 
Any incident calculated to stir things a little in- 
terested Dr. Hunter, who would have thought it 





an improvement upon existing stagnation had 
Lady Lindon been visited by all the clergymen in 
Christendom; indeed, the doctor once said to 
Vault, in reference to the church-yard, “It is 
hardly worth keeping it inclosed for its purpose. 
Better turn it over to the graziers; people here- 
about think a good deal more of mutton than of 
physic, and as for the ground, it don’t pay a per- 
centage!’ But this new-comer was decidedly 
looking ill, in fact, seemed worn out by work or 
anxiety, and his pale face was in decided contrast 
to the ruddy countenances of the Sleperton and 
Seaborough men and women, living between the 
splendid sea one way and the odorous country the 
other. Dr. Hunter devoutly hoped that the dis- 
tinguished stranger hadn’t come for nothing; it 
would be some compensation to read in one of the 
select journals to which he, as an educated man, 
subscribed so regularly, and received by post di- 
rect from the office, “ We regret to learn that the 
Rev. Westley Garland, during his visit to Sea- 
borough for a few days’ rest, has been taken sud- 
denly ill. He is, we understand, progressing sat- 
isfactorily in the skilled hands of Dr. Hunter.” 
It pleased the doctor, and he thought, “ I'll go and 
look him up, see how he holds; shall tell in a 
minute if he is likely to be down.” And he did so. 
He had not seen him close before, and looked 
with the true audacious scrutiny of the privileged 
medical man. He found the Minister decidedly 
pale, certainly care-worn, emphatically harassed, 
but, as he put it to himself with keen disgust, 
“hearty as a buck!” And the doctor felt dis- 
heartened. “It is astonishing how some of these 
studious men do last out; I declare they’re just 
like leather!” Thinking which the doctor seated 
himself for a few minutes’ sociable conversation. 

“ Have you heard from your son lately?” To 
the widow, who, with graceful warmth, replied, 
“This very morning.” 

“Mr. Lorry is a good judge; it is rather bleak 
here just now. You find this place try you after 
the genial air of Brighton, Sir?” 

“Not at all; I think it several degrees warmer.” 

“Well, upon my word, I never heard that opin- 
ion before; you astonish me !” 

“As a rule, Sir, local men are too interested to 
express their candid opinions.” 

“Oh, Mr. Garland !” cried the widow, coquettish- 
ly, ee naughty of you to be so hard upon your 
sex! 

“Tt is quite unintentional, my dear madam; I 
simply report the result of commonplace observa- 
tion. Iimagine this to be a very healthy and sa- 
lubrious part of the country.” z 

“Oh yes,” said the doctor, glumly, “the people 
haven’t much to complain of; yet the farmer 
grumbles, and the tradesman laments the badness 
of the times, but so, I suppose, they have from time 
immemorial, Things can’t be so bad since they’re 
all engaged at testimonial-making.” This the 
doctor uttered as though contemning equally the 
object and the promoters, but with a shadow of 
interest, as though he would have no objection to 
become the bearer of any donation toward the 
purpose in view if the Minister might feel dis- 
posed to favor him therewith. Mr. Garland was 
gradually experiencing that even the rural Elysi- 
um is not exempt from its principles of greed. 

“T have heard something of this,” said Mrs. 
Vincent. “What is it all about ?” 

“Well, it is found necessary, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, to present Mr. Elsynge of Froggypond 
with a testimonial, and all well-to-do people are 
called upon to subscribe.” 

“They have not been to me yet,” replied the 
widow, with an air of resignation. “ How is the 
eccentric mistress of Froggypond ?” 


- “Thank you, the old lady continues very hearty.” 


Dr. Hunter had been physician-in-chief to the 
Elsynge family for a very long time, but as nei- 
ther the lady nor her grandson had ever ailed any 
thing, the appointment was a sinecure. 

“Mr. Elmore will come into considerable prop- 
erty there; not much need for a testimonial, I 
should think.” 

“Tt appears exceedingly doubtful, madam, 
whether Mrs. Elsynge will make up her mind to 
depart this life before Mr. Elmore” (correcting 
himself) ; “ that respected lady is happily possess- 
ed of a magnificent constitution.” 

The doctor departed; the Major and his lady 
returned to the room. 

“Strong smell of drugs !” taking out the enam- 
elled snuff-box. ‘Odd thing, but people are sure 
to drop in just as one is sitting down to tea. 
think I heard mention of my friend Elsynge’s tes- 
timonial. This box was a testimonial, Sir, present- 
ed me by the great Duke, ‘ Howard,’ said he, ‘ ac- 
cept it’ (though I really didn’t like to, knowing it to 
have been his constant companion), ‘and think of 
me sometimes with esteem.’ Here his eyes became 
dim ; I lowered the colors, when he revived in an 
instant, grasped my hand, and murmured, ‘The 
knowledge of your esteem and my Queen’s appro- 
bation lightens this trial ;’ and so passed away.” 
Mrs. Howard was heard to murmur, “ Dear Duke!” 
in a voice of deep emotion. The Major handed 
the box to Mr. Garland, who justly admired and 
then returned it. Handsome of its kind, it had, 
years ago, been borrowed at Baden, and, in accord- 
ance with the Major’s invariable policy, never re- 
turned. “Thus, you will understand,” continued 
Major Howard, “the interest, the fraternal inter- 
est, I take in testimonials; and respecting, as I 
do, my old friend Elsynge, you will readily imag- 
ine I at once consented to form a branch subscrip- 
tion fund, and undertook the sole responsibility 
of the same, in order, my dear Sir, to ease these 
heavily tried business people, whose time is so 
valuable, to some extent of the onerous labor. 1 
wrote to a friend of mine in the Grenadier Guards, 
‘ Will you subscribe to the Elmore Elsynge testi- 
monial?’ He knew us both, no need for formal 
representation. No answer came. ‘ Not a mean 
fellow, I do hope!’ thought I; then wrote again, 
‘Will you, or will you not join us? Handsome 
piece of plate, the Froggypond memorial.’ Then 
came a check for ten guineas, I have several 
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friends at a distance wishing to help ; officially 
announced subscription list open at Alderman 
Gubbins, so it is. I prefer to hide my little light 
under a bushel, and to collect privately from the 
circle I immediately know toward this repiesent- 
ative object. We should all do what little we 
can, Mr. Garland. Mrs. Howard said it was infra 
dig. ; I thought otherwise ; man should trample 
upon his prejudices. One day at mess our adju- 
tant brought out dice. Now I hate all gambling 
and play, and lottery speculation is contrary to 
my principles, but I not only expressed no dis- 
pleasure, but actually joined my subordinate in a 
quiet game, for the simple purpose of assisting 
him in a harmless recreation ; an engagement was 
pending, and as it is half the battle to keep up 
the spirits of your men, he exclaimed, somewhat 
excitedly, as he shuffled the pack, ‘I—’” 

“Dice, Major,” his lady quietly interposed ; 
then aside to her friend, “ Dear man, his mem- 
ory is so bad !” 

“Yes, my dear, I thank you. He was about to 
throw, when—” 

Here the Major was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Vincent’s servant with a card 
upon a tiny salver. 

“ Ah! my landlord, Mr. Elmore Elsynge. Show 
Mr. Elsynge into the drawing-room.” 

“My dear,” said the Major, reproachfully, to 
his lady, “we quite forgot to write those letters. 
We must return at once, to save the evening 
post.” 





CHAPTER LXXXI. 
AT SLEPERTON FAIR. 


Stererton Farr was looked forward to with 
much eagerness, and was the one event kept up 
annually with great spirit. Thereto went all the 
swains for miles around, each with his lass; the 
staid folk with their children. It was a wonder- 
ful gathering, was Sleperton Fair, and great was 
the jollity and merriment. Thither came all the 
shows and roundabouts that could anyhow get 
there. Wax-work exhibitions, wild-beast cara- 
vans, shooting galleries, swings, gingerbread, toy 
and toffy stalls, and sweet-stuff barrows. Booths 
were erected for sparring, wrestling, quoits, and 
eating and drinking. Upon that peaceful circle 
of green there met together the monstrosities and 
wonders native to the English fair, and a highly 
animated scene it was, especially at nine o’clock 
in the evening, when lighted up and swarming 
with the ruralites all agape at the marvels and 
scattering their money broadcast. They saved 
all the year for this, and then spent on principle. 
Three days the fair lasted, and during that time 
the hamlet was given over to revelry. Old Eng- 
lish sports and new English sports ran their round 
with zest. Every year the site of honor was tak- 
en up by a circus, which the proprietors by pre- 
arrangement so determined that two should not 
journey there together, and that it should be a 
different one each fair time. To the left of this 
was a show of type; to the right, 
but naturally covering more ground than the 
theatre, was Maneater’s far-famed Royal Menag- 
erie. Near the theatre would be found the cele- 
brated Chinese manikins, next to which the In- 
dian jugglers and serpent-charmers, and beyond 
the Indians, the court marionettes. Mrs. Man- 
eater (Mr. Maneater had come to an untimely end 
in one of his lion-taming exploits) had for a 
neighbor the largest Punch and Judy travelling, 
next to which was the Asiatic giant, attended by 
the performing fleas, the hairless horse, and the 
entrancing Circassian beauty. As the outside 
music of each show was in rivalry, the din and 
clangor can be imagined. Sleperton Fair, indeed, 
made as much noise as it is possible for a fair to 
make, and if noise attracts people, as it seems to 
do, it was perfectly successful here. The trom- 
bones, saxhorns, euphonia, gongs, drums, cym- 
bals, tambourines, and other instruments, went 
at it as though after this fair their opportunity 
for arousing a disturbance would be forever 
gone. At the top of the steps, beside the gilded 
dragon portals giving ingress to her unrivalled 
exhibition, sat the redoubtable Mrs. Maneater, 
beating a drum and proclaiming with all the 
strength of her voice that the animals were just 
going to be fed; a process well known to work 
upon the public interest, and cunningly extended 
by feeding one animal at a time, which agreeable 
office fell to the lot of a brawny individual spe- 
cially retained to groom the denizens of the des- 
ert. Mrs. Maneater was a lady of florid belong- 
ings. All her life long she had been connected 
with, and was as fond of, her savage tribe as 
though she were their mother. Of easy-going 
temper and kind heart, the well-to-do widow of 
the lion-tamer was a general favorite and upon 
good terms with the several branches of the ex- 
hibiting profession. Time after time she had 
phalanxed her vans beside the various travelling 
circuses ; she knew all the proprietors and the 
members of the companies. If she arrived first 
and had camped, she would lend the brawny one 
to help the others to peg and build; if she ar- 
rived last, she received as readily many a lift 
from the strong-handed of the tent, who shunted 
her caravans and formed a caged quadrangle in 
no time. Mrs. Maneater sat at her drum, a tin 
treasury by her side, into which she poured the 
handfuls of sixpences from her apron while the 
crowd flocked in. There was no professor to dis- 
course natural history in exquisite English ; Mrs. 
Maneater scorned such adventitious aids to pop- 
ularity. She could neither read nor write, and 
did not agree with making her patrons wise. 
“Give it’em in the rough,” said Mrs. Maneater, 
“but give ’em the real thing. There’s no decep- 
tion about Maneater’s; they can see for them- 
selves and explain to one another.” And her 
patrons did so, upon a system that might have 
astonished Buffon. Never once did Mrs. Man- 
eater cast an envious eye upon the throng stream- 
ing into Ringdom & Tanner’s amphitheatre, appar- 
ently swallowing up so many sight-seers. She 





knew they would come to her sooner or later, 
knew the rural taste for the marvellous to be in- 
satiable; and where, thought the old lady with 
pride, would they look upon an exhibition con- 
taining more marvels than her world-famed me- 
nagerie! The performances in the circus were 
not lengthy at fair time, some twenty minutes or 
thereabouts, when “God save the Queen” play- 
ed the ruddy audience out, to make room for an- 
other crowded circle of approving spectators. 

It was the first night of the fair, a clear fine 
night, when the gala seemed almost robbed of 
its offensiveness by the calm serene sky above, 
moon-lit and starry. Every body was there, even 
the farmers’ young sons and many visitors from 
Seaborough also, and it was a tempting night to 
walk about and see what was going on. Seen 
from the road leading straight from Old Sea- 
borough, it presented a haze of light and twinkle 
of lamps. The braying of trumpets could be 
heard, and the hum of the business doing. Get- 
ting nearer, the clash of the instruments, the 
clattering of drums, and blasts of the trumpets 
came out shrill upon the ear. All around the 
Green the cottagers kept open house and wel- 
comed their friends who had come to see the 
fair. Little children, sent up to bed to get them 
out of the way, stood with their faces pressed to 
the diamond panes of the small windows and 
watched wistfully, as such do, until their toes 
were cramped and they looked through a breath- 
bedewed tracery at the distant cluster of lights. 

“Walter” had not betrayed the emotion she 
experienced upon finding they were bound for 
Sleperton, connected with which were her happi- 
est reflections. If she could but contrive to in- 
form Lorry of her being so near him and again 
in such hated thralldom, she felt sure he would 
do something to help her. But he might not be 
at home, and she was so sharply looked after 
now, truly there seemed insurmountable difficulty 
in the way. And then the time was so short, 
they would be off again directly for quite another 
part of England. She cast yearning glances to- 
ward that grand old house, endeared by the 
knowledge of her parentage, and to that pretty 
cottage home of her loved boy friend. Little she 
imagined, when thinking of that bright and beau- 
teous girl who had broken upon her memory like 
a glimpse of sunshine, that the sister, as she 
loved to think of her, was at that moment in the 
cottage toward which she looked so wistfully. 
Little (and this was more strange than all) did 
she think that in yonder stately dwelling-house 
her mother sat with blinds and curtains drawn 
to veil the low display from her fastidious, much- 
disgusted vision. How well she remembered 
her toiling progress along the village street that 
evening when first she came to Sleperton, the 
kind old man who had addressed her while she 
watched the lessening glow of the sunset upon 
the houses, where she had first been told of the 
old place! 

With vindictive satisfaction Messrs. Ringdom 
& Tanner had compelled her to go through all 
the old graceful acts that had so often brought 
down thunders of appl Whether it was the 
contrast of the pretty child with her steed, or the 
natural beauty she possessed, or the elegance of 
her movements, or that almost defiant and des- 
perate daring, lending esprit to her performance, 
certain it is she had from the first been a great 
favorite. No longer was she disguised in boy’s 
apparel; the proprietors altered that very quick- 
ly. It was in the light and attractive garb of the 
child of the arena; a low muslin dress, crisp 
skirts that fluttered round her, and a scarf float- 
ing to the gentle current while the horse pranced 
the circle, Although so simply adorned, a piece 
of velvet round the throat, and a small cluster of 
flowers upon the bosom, eager eyes followed her, 
so interesting was the picture. At night, between 
the performances, she was required to appear on 
the stage erected in front of the establishment, 
and divided midway to give admission to the 
spectators passing into the circus; upon one side 
this child with other members of the company 
danced; upon the other, the buffoons, acrobats, 
and that India rubber genius, Boneless Joey of 
Japan, disported themselves in various antics 
vastly attractive to the rustic crowd outside. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


MELANCHOLY and tender interest centres 

around all details concerning the last sick- 
ness and death of Spain’s young and lovely 
Queen Mercedes. For a few weeks previous to 
her death her friends had noticed that she seem- 
ed languid and listless, and that the bright color 
in her cheeks had faded. The last time she 
drove out with the King, three weeks before she 
died, ber illness was specially observable. It 
was but the beginning of the fatal disease which 
terminated her life. For although in all the of- 
ficial bulletins it was termed a gastric nervous 
fever, there was no doubt, it is said, of its hav- 
ing been typhus. According to Spanish laws, 
when any member of the royal family is attack- 
ed by a contagious disease, the other members 
are not allowed to enter the sick-room. But in 
this case all precedents were put aside; the King, 
the Princess of Asturias, the young Infantas, the 
Duke of Montpensier, with the Duchess and 
their young hem ya Cristina, ministered con- 
stantly to the sick Queen with loving tenderness, 
scarcely leaving her bedside. The King admin- 


_istered all the medicines himself, giving way to 


his grief only when his beloved Mercedes was 
asleep or unconscious, When all hope was 
gone, and the cardinal who officiated in the last 
religious ceremonies asked her, according to 
prescribed form, whether she regretted leavin 

this world, she firmly replied, “I do inde 

regret it for Alfonso’s and my parents’ sake.”’ 
The death scene is described as exceedingly af- 
fecting, the King being overwhelmed with a 
grief beside which the sorrow of other friends 
seemed comparatively calm. When it was offi- 
cially announced that the Queen was dead, all 
Madrid was hushed in sadness and sympathy, for 
tue gentle Mercedes had endeared herself to her 





subjects. Alfonso sent this dispatch to his 
mother: “ My beloved Mercedes is in heaven. 
Pray for her.”’ All palace etiquette forbiddin 
exhibition of — feeling was set aside, an 
the King and Princesses wept over their dead, 
and would not be comfor The Cortes and 
the Senate, on the news of her death, both 
moved to suspend sessions for nine days ; places 
of amusement and shops were closed, the fash- 
ionable drives of Madrid deserted. 

The remains of Queen Mercedes rest tempora- 
rily beside those of the Bourbon princes in the 
vaults of the Escurial. 





After a session of about four weeks the Treaty 
of Berlin was ——— - or by the members 
of the Congress on July 13. This famous docu- 
ment, which is to secure the peace of Europe, 
contains sixty-four distinct clauses, is printed in 
French, on parchment, and is elaborately pre- 
pared. Each of the great powers represented 
will receive a copy signed by all the plenipo- 
tentiaries. The ceremony of signing the treaty 
was attended with grave solemnities and state- 
ly courtesies. Poor Turkey seems to have been 
sliced up and portioned out to the more fortu- 
nate powers. Russia retains most of her direct 
on Austria gains certain provinces, and 
England obtains possession of the island of Cy- 
prus, which practically gives her command of 
the Mediterranean. The articles of the Treaty 
of Berlin relate to the new principality of Bul- 
garia; to the province of Eastern Roumelia; to 
the Russian occupation of Bulgaria and Roume- 
lia; to the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; to the independence of Montene- 
gro, Servia, and Roumania; to the navigation of 
the Danube, the government of Crete, and the 
new Greek frontier; and to religious liberty in 
Turkey. Some minor points are also decided in 
the final articles of the treaty. 





The solar eclipse is drawing many parties 
West. A private expedition, arranged by Pro- 
fessor Henry Draper, intend to observe the phe- 
nomenon at Rawlins, Wyoming Territory, and 
lave taken with them nearly half a ton of in- 
struments to aid their investigations. A party 
of English astronomers have gone to Pueblo, 
Colorado. 





Monday, July 15, will long be remembered in 
St. Louis, Missouri, as ‘‘a day of terror.” The 
heat, which for many days had been severe, then 
became extraordinarily intense. At daylight 
the atmosphere was suffocating; at eight in the 
morning the mercury stood at 90° in the shade, 
and several cases of sunstroke had occurred; at 
each hour the cases of prostration increased ; 
business was suspended; not merely exposed 
working people were sunstruck, but prominent 
citizens in their offices, physicians, women, and 
children were victims to the heat. Between one 
and two hundred were prostrated, and fifty-four 
deaths are recorded as resulting from heat in 
St. Louis alone. All through the Mississippi 
Valley the sun blazed with torrid fierceness, and 
a general alarm pervaded the stricken sections. 





‘* History contains no record of so terrible and 
distressing a state of things,’’ says the official 
report from Shanghai in speaking of the famine. 
Five millions have already perished. In the 
struggle for life the stronger attack the weaker 
and devour them. The horrors of the details 
we spare our readers. The physical misery of 
starvation is fearful, the moral misery still more 
fearful. From Tien-tsin to Tai-Yuen, the centre 
of the worst of the famine districts, the distance 
is only about two hundred miles, but the roads 
are so bad, and go over mountains so high, that 
a relief party sent to help the famine-struck dis- 
trict took fifteen days to traverse them. Of 
course nothing but beasts of burden can be used 
at present over these rough roads across mount- 
ains of from four to five thousand feet in height, 
and yet this is the best avenue, apparently, 
by which food can reach the depopulated dis- 
trict. What is needed in China is roads and 
railways, making transportation easy. Rain 
has fallen in the famine-stricken districts since 
the last details of suffering were received, but it 
will be four or five months before any crops can 
be gathered as a result of this rain. 





The July hegira from town to country crowd- 
ed every avenue of travel. Prices at summer 
resorts are so much reduced that it becomes pos- 
sible for some to take a little rest and change 
who have often found that comfort and econ- 
omy could only be united by staying in their 
city homes. Moreover, many persons of means 
now seek from choice quiet, unpretentiods quar- 
ters, where they and their children can have plain 
food, fresh air, and withal dresssimply. In these 
matters the era of good common-sense is ap- 
proaching. 





Agrand international regatta, open to all oars- 
men in the world, will be held on the Thames 
on August 31 and September 2. The races will 
include a single-scull, pair-oared, and four-oared 
race, to be rowed over the regular Thames course, 
from Putney to Mortlake, for the championship 
of the world. Large money purses will be offer- 
ed in each contest in order to guarantee large 
entries. 





Frog-culture is a growing industry in some 
parts of Minnesota. 


By the burning of a theatre at Ahmednuggur, 
India, on June 12, nearly fifty lives were sacri- 
ficed. The play was over, and the audience were 
lingering in a social way, when the crackling 
noise of a fire was heard. In an instant there 
was a panic; and when the flames rushed through 
the pavilion the restricted entrance was block- 
ed by a straggling mass of humanity. The fire 
was brief, but long enough fora dreadfal tragedy. 





A copy of the Mentz Bible, printed by Guten- 
berg in 1455—being the first book ever printed— 
was sold at auction in Paris last June for $10,000. 
It is printed on vellum, but is not quite perfect, 
several portions having been restored in fac- 
simile. 

A Massachusetts tramp recently begged a din- 
ner at the house of a farmer, and a supper at an 
Irishman’s hut a few miles beyond. After sup- 
per he sat down in the kitchen, smoked a pipe 
and finally remarked that he thought he would 
stay all night. The cottagers told him they 





were poor, and could not afford to keep him 
overnight. He replenished his pipe, and coolly 
informed them that if that was the case he 
would pay for his entertainment. This he did, 
showing at the time a bank-book with $1900 to 
his credit in a Boston savings-bank. 





Prices are reduced in Newport hotels, yet there 
is plenty of hotel room, and numerous cottages 
are without occupants. The fact is that people 
find they can take a trip to Europe for less mon- 
ey than it costs to spend a season at a fashion- 
able sea-side resort like Newport. And as Paris 
presents many attractions this year, Newport is 
dull, although perhaps not more so than some 
other resorts which in ordinary seasons are well 
patronized. 





Lord Beaconsfield, on his return to England 
from the Berlin Congress, received a grand ova- 
tion in honor of his diplomacy, which rescued 
England from threatened danger with honor and 
advantage. 





The dangers of overcrowding excursion boats 
are to be mitigated—that is, if inspectors do 
their duty. The masters of such boats are to 
be compelled to report the number of passen- 
gers carried by them. 





Experiments continue on the Metropolitan 
Elevated Railway with the intent to diminish 
the noise of passing trains. At this time, how- 
ever, no material relief has been obtained. Nu- 
merous suggestions have been made, and it is 
hoped that a genuine remedy will be discovered 
and applied. 





A lady, Mrs. Maxwell, has just been appointed 
State Librarian by Governor Gear, of Iowa. 





Bald Mountain has cracked open again, and 
the crack-finders are reported to have penetrated 
to the distance of 150 yards in the direction of 
the heart of the mountain. 





An incident from the reports of a physician 
visiting the city tenements: 

** Doctor, there’s a awful sick child in that room,’ 
said a little girl, pointing to a door on the left of the 
landing. The doctor entered. A girl of eight years 
lay upon her back upon a pillow in the middle of the 
floor. A narrow cloth over her stomach was her only 
covering, and her father sat fanning her, for the inev- 
itable heated stove — the temperature up to fever 
heat. The quick breathing, burning eyes, and scarlet- 
tinted skin of the child told plainly enough what was 
the matter with her. ‘ Scarlet fever,’ said the doctor. 
The family consists of husband, wife, and two chil- 
dren. Bertha, four years old, is suffering from gen- 
eral debility. The mother is pale and emaciated, hav- 
ing just returned from the hospital. The husband is 
a peddler of fancy goods. Though the furniture (onl 
three chairs and a table) was poor, the room was tol. 
erably clean. The man does not earn enough money 
to live on. He began to say that he had not made a 
cent in three days, while the landlord came for rent 
every day, when his wife burst into tears and cried like 
a child. The sleeping closet was close and musty. 
ey the third floor was a little girl — six years, 
with hives over her body, caused by heat. On the 
fourth floor a little boy, two and a half years old, lay 
in his mother’s arms suffering from diphtheria. He 
has been sick fourteen days; eats nothing. On the 
fifth floor an infant, ten months old, was found suffer- 
ing from teething and diarrhea. Her mother held her 
in her arms and walked about the floor. This woman 
has two children. The room, like the others, was sa- 
perheated by a stove. A wash-tub filled with dirty 
water stood upon two chairs, another upon the floor, 
and soiled clothes were scattered about in profusion. 
In the next room was a woman with three children. 
Tillie, the youngest, one year old, has dysentery. Had 
a doctor three weeks ago, but none since. The poor 
shrivelled little white face was piteous to behold.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Srore Savog or Tomators.—Two gallons of toma- 
toes peeled and sliced ; add to this five table-spoonfuls 
of mustard seed, two even table-epoonfuls of black 
pepper, two tea-spoonfuls of allspice, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cloves, a gill of salt, one quart of onions 
chopped fine, three pints of brown sugar, five pints 
of vinegar. Beat the spices, and boil all together 
in a china kettle or tin bucket until it becomes the 
consistence of marmalade. Stir frequently while boil- 
ing. Bottle, pouring into the mouth of each bottle a 
little sweet-oil to prevent moulding ; then cork tightly. 

Musk-meLton Preserves.—Select the thick, green- 
rind melons, and cut of them as many pieces as you 
please, paring off the outer green skin. Throw them 
into fresh water as you trim them, and leave them to 
soak fora night. The next day scald them with alnm 
water, using for this purpose a piece of alum the size 
of a walnut; then lay them again in fresh water for 
twenty-four hours. To every pound of fruit put a 
pound of sugar. Season with ginger and lemon juice, 
The flavoring must be added to the sirup, which must 
be heated and poured freshly over the fruit every oth- 
er day for ten days. 

Damson Proxiz (German fashion).—Seven pounds 
of damsons, three pounds of sugar (brown being pre- 
ferred), one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, 
one quart of vinegar. Pierce each damson through 
with a large needle, to prevent bursting, and fill a stone 
jar with them, putting alternately a layer of damsons 
and one of spices (not powdered). Boil the sugar and 
vinegar together; pour it over the fruit. The next 
day boil all together, and then put it away for use in a 
dry, airy closet. 

To Curz Hams (Baltimore recipe).—Half a bushel of 
salt, three pounds of saltpetre, one gallon of molasses, 
three pounds of sugar, all mixed up and applied to one 
thousand pounds of meat. Rub well into the hams, 
and pack them one on top of the other with the skin 
downward. Leave them thus for six weeks, when 
they will be in proper condition to smoke or be paint- 
ed with pyroligneous acid, as may be preferred. 

Caspace Piokie.—Gather firm Early York cabbages, 
and cut them in half. Cover these with salt, and let 
them stand one night. Scald the pieces next day, and 
spread on a cloth out-of-doors to dry, turning them 
frequently. When very dry, put your cabbage for a 
day or two in plain weak vinegar, made very yellow 
with turmeric. When a pretty yellow, drain, and put 
them into spiced vinegar. To two gallons of vinegar 
put three pounds of brown sugar, one handful of gar- 
lic cloves, one handful of horse-radish cut into slices, 
a cupful of white mustard seed, a cupfal of white pep- 
per (soaked, washed, and dried), two ounces of tur- 
meric (put into a thin bag tied up tight), half an ounce 
of mace, one ounce of celery seed, half a pound of white 
ginger sliced, adding to all these a table-spoonful of 
oil of cloves. Keep your jar in the sun during all the 
summer months, having first tied over the mouth @ 
cover of leather, skin, or thickest paper. 
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A FRIEND OF MAN, AND HIS 
FELINE FOES. 

N this group of attractive pictures the artist 

takes the ground that the dog is the faithful 


Flower Beds,” “ Preying on the Gold-Fish,” “Cap- 
turing the Canary,” “ Oversetting the Inkstand,” 
etc. All of her petty felonies have been care- 
fully catalogued, and set up as a target by the 
artist’s clever pencil. There is no doubt that 
and useful friend of man, while the cat is on all | there is truth in the charge, and that Pussy is 
occasions his mischievous foe. In proof of this | quite capable of proving a household nuisance as 
very popular view of the case he has depicted a | well as a family blessing. Nevertheless, there is 
magnificent Newfoundland dog holding in his | another side of the question. Useful adjuncts 
mouth a lovely boy whom he has rescued from | 


to the nursery as dogs may be, we question wheth- 
drowning in the pond, where he had tumbled aft- | er any animal affords’such solid comfort to chil- 
er his boat, while neglected by a careless nurse. | dren as the graceful, patient, much-abused kit- 
Around this effective picture are ranged the va- | ten, that, moreover, atones for her mischievous 
rious misdeeds of Grimalkin, such as “ The Noc- 


pranks by ridding the house of the pest of rats 
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ON DISINFECTANTS. 


HE principal uses to which disinfectants are 

put are for destroying the poisonous em- 
anations from cess-pools, drains, water-closets, 
stables, dog-kennels, and cattle-sheds, as well as 
the contagious and infectious gases, etc., arising 
from the sick-room and the clothes that have been 
used by people ill of fever. 

In addition to proper and thorough ventilation, 
there is no better purifier of the air of sick-rooms 
than the red salt called permanganate of potash. 
About a tea-spoonful is mixed with a quart of 

water, and this is placed here and there in shallow 


turnal Symphony,” “Poaching,” “Breaking the | and mice as effectually as the Pied Piper of | dishes, and also sprinkled in corners, or vaporized. 


China,” “Stealing the Cream,” “ Wrecking the | Hamelin himself. 


Water slightly reddened with this solution may 








A FRIEND OF MAN, Al! 


be used for washing the hands, for the bath, and 
for washing down wood-work, furniture, floors, 
etc. In all diseases where there is much spitting 
it is a bad plan to use handkerchiefs, which is too 
often done; a basin should be used, and in this 
basin water well reddened with the permanganate 
of potash. It ought to be observed, by-the-bye, 
that as soon as the water loses its bright red color, 
and becomes brown, it is inert and needs renew- 
ing. Eighty grains of this salt added to a pint 
of pure water form the officinal solution, from ten 
drops to a small tea-spoonful of which should be 
given now and then, mixed with a little water, in 
fever cases where the motions are very offensive, 
as well as in cases of consumption, and disease 
of the chest generally when the breath is impure. 
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The solution is also used aspurifyi 
ing gargle, and as a wash ores. 
the solution may be added drink 
render it sweet and wholeg@e, jus 





give it a faint pink tinge: @@al lin 
be with advantage well soalgiin -we 
half a wine-glassful to a gal@has b 


only soaked, however, and tilitinse 
water, else the articles will g@@ine 
of the salts of sorrel add ga 
will remove the stains f ihine 
manganate of potash is Sod | 

deodorizer, that no house ld } 
A solution of it may be weidis 
but there are cheaper subst#its tl 
well, Meat that has hung ton 
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HIS FELINE 
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FOES. 


| dered sweet and wholesome by being washed in | 


water reddened with this most useful salt. 

Clothes that have been removed from the sick 
should be at once plunged into a pan or tub con- 
taining water mixed with a little chloride of lime— 
another capital and very cheap disinfectant. The 
strength should be about an ounce of the chloride 
to a gallon of water. Linen, however, must 
quickly be wrung out therefrom and placed in 
clear water. Rags that can be spared should be 
burned after use. 

Never under any condition use, or allow to be 
used by the sick, a chamber utensil without a 
lid. The best disinfectant for these articles is 
the sulphate of iron, usually called green cop- 
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in a gallon of water, and a little of this poured 


| into the utensil every time it is used, while about 
| half a pint should be poured down the water- 


closet as frequently as it is visited. 

While we endeavor to keep the air of the sick- 
chamber pure and sweet, we should at the same 
time try to isolate it from other parts of the house, 
to prevent the spread of infection—I am, of 
course, presuming that the ailment is of a con- 
tagious nature—and for this purpose a sheet 
ought to be hung in front of the door, and fre- 
quently sprinkled with a solution of carbolic acid, 
the strength being an ounce of the acid to a quart 
of water. This same solution, or probably one a 
little stronger, does well for the purification of 


is hung long may be ren- | peras; a pound of this should be well dissolved | bed-pans, night-stools, the washing of floors or 





furniture, and also to pour down the closet and the 
sink. Carbolic acid is a capital antiseptic, and a 
bit of lint soaked in a solution of it is a capital 
application to wounds and sores. Some care is 
needed in the mixing of it; the acid should be 
added to the water, which should be warm, though 
it need not be hot, in a large bottle or jar; this 
must then be well shaken. Carbolic acid, like 
most other disinfectants, is a poison. Never, 
therefore, let it stand among medicine or wine 
bottles; and have it properly labelled. Drains, 
open cess-pools, offensive ditches, etc., may be dis- 
infected by chloride of lime, one pound of which 
is capable of purifying a thousand gallons; but 
such places should be speedily seen to, and either 
cleaned thoroughly or removed entirely. The 


| chloride of lime, two ounces to a gallon of water, 
| also does well for sinks, and to wash furniture 
with. 

Dry earth has been known as a disinfectant for 
thousands of years, and indeed I am not quite 
certain that the earth-closet system should not 
entirely supersede the water. However, any heaps 
of refuse that can not be at once taken away 
should be quickly covered with earth, and if to it 
is added some charcoal or quicklime, so much the 
better. 

Heat may be called a disinfectant, whether in 
the shape of hot water or hot air. The linen of 
the sick of fever should not only be carefully 
washed with plenty of soap, but it should be 
boiled, and those portions of the raiment that can- 
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not be so treated should be exposed to hot air at 
a temperature not less than 250° Fahrenheit, 
while the useless garments of fever patients 
should be burned. 

It sometimes may be thought prudent to 
thoroughly disinfect a room, after a case of death 
from some infectious disease; and on taking a 
new house, the rooms should not only be washed 
and scrubbed, but otherwise purified. In this 
case, let disinfection be done first, and the wash- 
ing afterward, and both before the furniture is 
putin. There are two good plans of effecting 
this: the chimneys being stopped and the windows 
closed, place in the centre of the floor a few 
ounces of the black oxide of manganese, and 
nearly cover it with hydrochloric acid; or a sim- 
ple plan is to suspend a plate or dish on a pair 
of tongs over a bucket of water—this for fear of 
fire ; in the plate place some small pieces of brim- 
stone, which you must well ignite by means of 
some live coals. In either case the door must be 
shut for five or six hours, by which time every 
thing deadly will be dead. 

There are many other disinfectants in use, such 
as the chloride of zinc, or soda, and the chloride 
of potash; I think, however, I have mentioned 
the most generally useful, Let me conclude this 
paper by repeating that rrEsH arr is the best dis- 
infectant in the world; also that scents and per- 
fumes have not the slightest power to destroy any 
poisonous gas or dangerous odor. 





KING ALFONSO’S LAMENT. 

O pax.ine! thou art dead, they say; but no, my own 
sweet wife, 

"Tis false! ’tis false! Oh, smile upon me, then, my 
love, my life! 

And open those dear eyes, my pet, that I may know 
they lie! 

Kiss me, Mercedes! there is none but thy Alfonso by. 


Dead? No, it can not, shall not be! my own Mercedes 
dead! 

Why, darling, twas but yesterday it seems that we 
were wed; 

And all the joy-bells wildly rang upon the perfumed air, 

As we in one another's ears a life-long love did swear! 


Dead? darling! "Tis some grim mistake. Fate would 
not envy me 

An ecstasy so very short—our life had yet to be: 

We were beginners in Love’s school—apt pupils, I will 
own; 

But robbed of thee, stern Death must know I could 
not learn alone. 


Five little months hast thou been mine; five little 
months hast been 

The wife of thy Alfonso, and of Spain the much-loved 

een. 

Five little months to love thee in, when fifty lives 
*twould take 

To love thee as thou shouldst be loved for thine own 
darling sake! 


What hideous sound is that without? Go stop that 
tolling bell! 

It fills me with a vague alarm to hear its dismal knell! 

Mercedes, dearest, smile once more, and I'll deride my 


fears, 
And weep with joy if thou, my own, wilt kiss away 
my tears. 


She answers not. O cruel Death! hast thou indeed 
stepped in, 

Determined for thy shadowy court the loveliest Queen 
to win? 

Wilt thou the very fairest have, and will it be thy boast 

Thou'st taken her who on this earth was loved and 
worshipped most ? 


Mercedes mine, oh, speak to me, if but to say thou'rt 


gone, 

And that my life must darkness be henceforth without 
a dawn! 

What, not a word? Ah, Fate’s too harsh, O my lost 
love! in this, 

That thy sweet lips do not return my last long- 
lingering kiss! 


Oh, why was our sweet bliss disturbed when ’twas 
not ripe as yet? 

Were there not those whose feast of love had been 
more full, my pet? 

Were there not those who for long years had drunk 
love’s ecstasy, 

That thus the links of our short life of love should 
riven be? 


But woe is me! in vain I weep, or challenge Death’s 


decree ; 

A few short hours and thy cold form will have been 
snatched from me; 

And thou for whom I would have died, had it but 
been God's will, 

Wilt lie in the Escurial’s vaults out on yon treeless hill. 

And I shall live for vain regrets, that thou canst never 
know 

The fullness of my love for thee, thou hadst so soon 


to go; 
As though, methinks, Fate saw our love, and killed it 
in its birth, 


Lest there should be a mortal pair too happy on this 
earth! 








OUR GARDEN. 


7. oo are few greater luxuries in life than 
the possession of a garden, a fine old kitchen- 
garden, where from long care the soil has a trop- 
ical richness ; where there are corners for balm 
and “yarbs” and spicy shrubs ; where rows of cur- 
rant bushes shut you off from rows of tomatoes; 
where there are long arbors of case-knife beans ; 
where melons surprise you among thickets of 
corn, and pumpkins and squashes climb over the 
stone wall and hang their yellow wealth on the 
other side; where the carrot shreds her lovely 
tresses, the red-veined beet leaves make a patch 
of color, the cabbages are like apotheosized green 
roses; where shady grass-plots are left about ap- 
ple-trees and nut trees, about some one pear-tree 
famous the country round, some rosy peach or 
bearer of translucent plums; where industry and 
idleness, shadow and sunshine, pleasure and 
thrift, are blended in one charming composition ; 
a place sacred to long sunny mornings, to the 
working off of megrims; where one works and 
pretends to play, where one plays and pretends 
to work ; where one dreams of the subtile chem- 
istry by which the seed he buries, with the atoms 





of earth and ordure, dew and sunshine, around 
it, is metamorphosed till ashes become gold, 
eking out a narrow income, and wakes to find 
that, on the other hand, it was gold he buried 
and only ashes that remain, leaving him pro- 
foundly convinced that gold is not one of the 
original metals, since he himself has reduced it to 
its constituent elements and gases—a place, in 
fact, which one discovers, after infinite loss and 
disappointment, is the sole common ground of 
two great classes of society, and can belong only 
to the millionaire or to the day-laborer. 

We were neither millionaires nor day-laborers, 
but when we moved to Craigie we were resolved 
to have a garden—“‘a real old-fashioned kitchen- 
garden, Royal,” said I. 

“Tt takes years to make a real old-fashioned 
garden,” was the reply. 

“No; only money. There are half a dozen 
apple-trees for a nucleus already, and we only 
need to set out the largest raspberry bushes and 
quinces that can bear transplanting. No, it will 
only take money.” 

“But we haven’t a great deal of money.” 

“We don’t need a great deal—just enough to 
buy our top-dressing, and have the earth spaded 
and planted, and then the things will come up of 
themselves, you know—we can’t effect that. Ma- 
jor Bayley will be delighted to give us some dwarf 
pears, and we can buy a few standard roses—” 

“ Roses in a kitchen-garden ?” 

“Oh yes; it is charming to come upon some 
great flower when you are hunting for a last pod 
of peas—like unexpected wealth, you know. And 
we shall get a mine of happiness out of it, and 
save the cost of all our vegetables, and have some 
to give away, and perhaps—yes, very probably— 
add a surplus to our income. Oh, I wouldn’t be 
without a kitchen-garden on any account. I'd 
rather be without a drawing-room. There was 
no use in moving down to Craigie if we were not 
to have a kitchen-garden.” 

All which meant that Mr. Royal was opposing 
me enough to make me think I was having my 
own way, when in reality he was having his, and 
intended a kitchen-garden from the start. 

“Well,” he said, “if you really will have the 
garden— I warn you it will be a great deal of 


“Oh, no matter about the trouble,” said I. 

“Well, then, the first thing to do is to have 
that spot ploughed—should have been done last 
fall, and the sod turned up to rot.” 

We had decided upon the precise place at last 
—on the south side of the apple-trees, having 
quarrelled over every inch of ground, sowed it 
with salt and watered it with tears, so to say, in 
our endeavor to locate the garden with reference 
to sunshine, security, privacy, and pleasure, till it 
became as memorable to us as the landmarks 
where every spring the old Germans used to take 
their children and box their ears solemnly all 
round that they might never forget the locality. 

“The first thing to do,” repeated Royal, “is to 
have the ground ploughed. It’s virgin soil. I 
don’t believe the share has ever turned a sod of 
it since the days of the primeval forest.” 

Which conjecture was a sound one, as we dis- 
covered next day when Neighbor Weldon’s broken 
ploughshare assured us that our garden-plot was 
founded on a rock. “ Well,” I overheard Royal 
saying to the men, “my wife has set her heart 
on a garden, and she shall not be disappointed. 
We'll have to blast.” And so for a day or two 
the click of drills and hammers resounded, and 
then came a shock as if heaven and earth were 
coming together, and they had blasted indeed—a 
premature explosion had broken every window on 
that end of the house, and cracked the parlor mir- 
ror from side to side. 

Of course at the breaking of the mirror grand- 
ma cried out in horror, and felt that she had lost 
or was about to lose every friend in the world, 
and I think it weighed more heavily on her mind 
than Royal’s broken arm or the hired man’s burn- 
ed face. But his arm being set again, Royal’s 
blood was up; fate itself now was not going to 
balk him of that garden; if he couldn’t see to it, 
I must; and we went on blasting, having a great 
ox-team to haul out the broken rock, till we had 
taken out ninety tons of granite, and it wasn’t a 
ledge either, going into central earth, but just 
some drift and huge bowlders. ‘“ We had better 
have turned it into a quarry,” growled Royal. 
“We might have made our fortune at that.” 

“You can’t-quarry drift and bowlders; they 
give out presently. And if you could, it would 
have been a fine thing, a quarry, with hammer- 
ing and yelling and oxen and derricks under our 
eyes forever. Mr. Weldon will buy the rock of 
you, though ; he wants it for his new cellars.” 

“He can’t have a pebble of it,” cried Royal. 
“T shall want it for cellars of my own, hen-houses 
and rockeries and things.” 

“Ninety tons of rock! Nonsense! He will 
pay you twenty dollars for it.” 

“ What's twenty dollars, if I have to buy stone 
myself ?” 

“ But there’s plenty where that came from.” 

“No, there isn’t. I’ve taken out the last splin- 
ter; there were only some enormous fragments, 
left by the glacier, perhaps, that scratched those 
cliffs out there—no permanent wealth of stone.” 

“ But—” 

“Now don’t let us discuss that, Prim. He 
can’t have it.” 

My Christian name of Primrose had become a 
sort of measurer of moods, for when Royal was 
vexed he always said “ Prim,” and when he was 
pleased he always called me “ Rose.” 

But the holes left by that ninety tons of rock 
were something appalling. “It’s the greatest 
undertaking that ever I undertook,” said Royal. 
“We've not only to make the garden, but really 
to make the earth first.” 

“But when it’s done it is done,” saidI. “The 
first cost is all.” 

“That’s so,” he answered me. “ The first cost 
is all.” 





So we hauled the earth from a distant pasture, 
where it was black as a prairie with richness. 
They gave us the earth and a welcome, but it 
cost a dollar a load to haul it, and we had two 
hundred loads. 

“ Well, now, Rose,” said Royal, as we walked 
down the paths that had been staked out about 
the beds, “ we have really begun the garden.” 

“ And how lovely it will be to sit on this stone 
wall and look out across the sea under the shad- 
ow of this gnarled old russet tree, hidden from 
sight by the corn, and all that, growing by day 
and by night, and bringing us in money for hard- 
ly turning our hands over !” ; 

“Yes,” said Royal, “I must say I anticipate 
a great deal of enjoyment in seeing these things 
come forward.” 

“Let alone all that about benefactors in mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before. Oh, Royal, here’s a bean come up !” 

“ By George! so it is.’ And we stood over 
that absurd little cotyledon with our hands clasp- 
ed, in an ecstasy, as if it were the first thing that 
had ever come out of the earth since creation. 

“Oh, I always was so fond of beans!” I cried. 
“Don’t you remember Alphonse Karr’s chapter 
about the delights he could trace to the fact that 
the beans were in blossom? Oh, I am so glad! 
The armies of the Crimea got roast beef and ice- 
cream and marmalade from their beans by skill- 
ful manipulation. Nobody needs to starve that 
has beans; and you know Pythagoras deified the 
bean, Royal, and—” 

“Yes, I know, Rose,” said Royal, laughing at 
me. “But it’s a pity there isn’t a pea too. I 
suppose the birds ate up the radish seeds, but I 
thought perhaps we should have some early cu- 
cumbers. Don’t you suppose that the potatoes 
mean to come up at all?” 

Perhaps the spell of wet weather had spoiled 
the planting ; perhaps the corn and peas hadn’t 
been soaked long enough ; perhaps— But there, 
what use is it? They didn’t come up, and we 
planted them over again. Then when the corn 
did sprout we couldn’t quite make out whether it 
was grass or corn, and had to let weeds and all 
grow together for a while before we dared to hoe ; 
and the peas were so late that when they came 
straggling along, the hot weather shrivelled them 
to nothing. But the beans—the beans were sim- 
ply splendid. The cabbage plants, too, were quite 
thriving, and the tomatoes were a wilderness of 
green leaves and strong odors; the squash vines 
were perfectly rampant, and the potatoes really 
began to hill up. I was sorry about the peas; 
there was a white mould all over them like a bloom 
—and they never had any other bloom to speak of 
—while Royal, who had dreams of a vineyard, was 
entirely disgusted with the fifty dollars’ worth of 

vines and pear-trees he had set out, the 
leaves on the latter curling up in a curious fash- 
ion, but on the former disappearing altogether. 
“ By George! Prim,” he exclaimed at last, “it’s 
those confounded hens of yours !” 

Now contumelious mention of the hens, I must 
confess it, touched a sore spot, They were the 
prettiest creatures that ever stepped as if the 
earth were not fit to tread on: black just dusted 
with white, and with the loveliest green cropple- 
crown of feathers hanging all over their eyes. 
To be sure, I had had them now six months, and 
they had never laid an egg, nor shown any dis- 
position to hatch a chicken, and had eaten whole 
bags of grain; but they were of grand family, 
and every body knows that Black Polands seldom 
lay, and never set; it’s enough to be allowed to 
look at them. These in particular seemed the 
very fairest of fowl; and the rooster, with his 
long plumes that sometimes tipped him back- 
ward, his dainty ways, and delicate outlines, never 
reminded me of any thing but Oberon. I admit 
that I should have liked to see some little Poland 
chickens, but perhaps I shouldn’t have thought 
half as much of those hens if they had conde- 
scended to any such commonplace thing as eggs. 
“Oh!” I cried, “oh, my hens !” 

“Yes,” said he, “your hens. If those hens 
were worth a rap,” cried Royal, severely, “do you 
suppose they'd leave these things on the vines ?” 
and he held up a branch of the potatoes thick 
with great brown slimy creatures. 

“TI suppose that’s what’s destroying the pear- 
trees too,” I exclaimed, breaking off a twig. 

“It’s just inattention,” he cried. “If there’d 
been any oversight of things at all, this would 
have been nipped in the bud.” 

“Tn the bug, you mean. But whose inattention 
is this ?” and I tossed him the twig of the pear- 
tree, covered with just as nasty a brown slug. 
“J don’t suppose I’m to climb trees.” 

“ You mean to infer it is mine?” he exclaimed. 
“T, who have to be in town all day long in order 
to get enough to keep up this inf expense 
and luxury, coming home tired out with my day’s 
work, must hurry out here, and toil like a swink- 
ing laborer !” 

“Well, if you think I’ve nothing to do but to 
spend my life picking bugs off plants, you— How 
—how utterly outrageous! Oh,I never imagined 
you'd expect any thing of the sort. When you 
married me, you said the winds of heaven— I 
never thought—I wouldn’t have believed—” and 
I burst into tears, and flounced out of the garden 
and into the house, and hid myself in my sewing- 
room, and didn’t speak to Royal all night, and 
he went off to town in the morning without his 
breakfast. : 

Of course the first thing I did after that was 
to send for a quantity of Paris green, and go to 
the district school and beg a half-holiday for all 
the small boys, that they might be turned into my 
garden, armed with tin pans, for a crusade on the 
beetles. They trod down every other row of the 
potatoes, to be sure, but they didn’t leave a beetle 
on the place, nor a penny in my purse. Yet, for 
fear of accident, I sifted the Paris green over the 
vines thoroughly, and then procured ashes from 
the house and paid my respects to the -tree 
slugs, A strong wind was blowing at the time; 





and although I destroyed the slugs, I destroyed 
my gown as well, the ashes clinging ineradica- 
bly to the fibre. And as the stupid servant had 
brought them from the range, a hot cinder blew 
into my eye and fastened itself, and when Royal 
came home at last he found the house in confu- 
sion, with the doctor just coming, and the people 
running this way and that, and my eyes, alread: 
inflamed with a night’s crying, in a condition wit 
that cinder before which the eyes of Leah would 
have had to pale ineffectual fires. Of course it 
was all his fault, and he acknowledged it like 
a man, and we had a reconciliation that made it 
seem as if we had just become engaged, and had 
never been married at all. 

“ Well, Rose,” said Royal, “if a reconciliation 
is like marriage, a quarrel is like divorce, and the 
fewer we have the better.” 

“Then you mustn’t call me names,” said I. 

“T never called you names, Prim,” said he. 

“Oh, how can you say so?” I cried. And I 
suppose we should straightway have plunged into 
another skirmish but for the little servant, who 
ran in and begged me to go out to the garden. 

“Garden be—” began Royal. But I tied a 
handkerchief over my aching eye, and we went; 
and there lay my six hens and their lovely little 
lord and master, on their backs, with their droop- 
ing claws in the air. They had eaten the Paris 
green, and had been exterminated. 

I must say that I shed tears over their little 
corpses, but not very bitter ones, as they dried 
themselves on the discovery that the golden pip- 
pins were ripe—a cream-colored apple with black 
seeds and delicious flesh and flavor. What love- 
ly desserts were here! what crates to send away 
to relatives with watering mouths, what baskets 
to friends in town! What was there so choice 
as a smooth yellow apple, warm with sunshine? 
Who blamed Eve? Why couldn’t we have an 
apple-bee, and invite every body to the picking? 
We would. The next morning we found that 
the bee had been held overnight without invita- 
tions. Those dreadful little boys of the district 
school had not been in the garden for nothing; 
they too had learned that the pippins were ripe, . 
and there was not an apple left on the tree. 

“We will have to get a dog,” said Royal. 

We got a dog. en that dog had scratched 
up the celery trenches for the purpose of burying 
his bones there, had rolled in the asparagus beds, 
and the carrots, and over the late-coming cucum- 
ber vines till they were worthless; had chased 
the calf into the corn just as it was ripening, till 
not one ear was left standing on another; had 
pulled down a dozen sheep, and brought home as 
many dead young turkeys from the neighbors’, 
for all of which we had to pay; had sensibly 
added to the butcher’s bill; had bayed the moon 
till sleep forsook the place; had frightened the 
baby into fits, and had given the rest of us a 
hydrophobic horror—we began to think him as 
doubtful an experiment as the garden. He was 
fastened upon us, but celery, asparagus, carrots, 
and corn had fied. However, that corn, as we 
began to look forward to it, had developed a hid- 
eous fungus, so that nearly every ear was as big 
as ten, and that was to be subtracted from Bruno’s 
debtor account. “Well,” I said, “at any rate 
there’ are going to be millions of tomatoes; they 
are just reddening, and we shall have a salad of 
them by day after to-morrow. And there will be 
quantities for chowchow besides; and then, with 
ginger and lemon, you know, they make the most 
luscious Oriental sweetmeat. And you really can’t 
tell a preserved melon from citron ; so Bruno and 
the calf did some good in trampling down the 
corn, for it has let the sun in on the melons.” 

“ What melons ?” said Royal. « 

“ Why, the water-melons, and nutmegs, and—” 

“Do you see any there?” he asked. 

Upon my word, not one. The district school 
had levied on that melon patch, and we might 
have perished with thirst, for all the imps had 
cared. 

“T don’t care!” I exclaimed, after the first of 
the dismay. “I hate melons, anyway; they al- 
ways taste like a raw squash, and they are full 
of cholera morbus; while a tomato—” 

Alas ! what was that clucking under the tomato 
plants? I bent to see the cause, and beheld the 
whole harem of Neighbor Weldon’s black Cochin 
fowl comfortably disposed there, and not a tomato 
of them all that those bills of theirs had not broken 
and emptied. It was no use to shoo those hens 
out of the garden and beyond the farthest bounds 
of Craigie; they seemed to descend out of the air 
or come up out of the ground; and when you as- 
sured yourself that they were utterly routed, there 
they were again pecking away at the tomatoes, 
and there they staid as long as a single love-apple 
did, enjoying the first-fruits of the garden, and 
leaving neither sweetmeats nor chowchow to us 
for second-fruits. 

I pledge you my word that by this time Mr. 
Royal had hedged, pretending that the garden 
was none of his, but a little indulgence allowed 
me, and that he took a magnanimous sort of in- 
terest in it for my sake, and gave himself some 
mild merriment over it at my expense. Of course 
at that I was put to my trumps, and determined 
to have something from that garden. We had 
the beans, to be sure; we had them every day, 
and out of the necessity of my enthusiasms I was 
compelled nearly to live upon them. They cer- 
tainly were the nicest beans I ever tasted. But 
the only other thing left me now on which there 
was any possibility to make or keep a reputation 
for my garden was a certain squash that had ear- 
ly manifested an intention of distinguishing itself. 
There was to be a county fair and agricultural 
display, and if I could but take the prize for my 
squash, would Royal, would any one, dare laugh 
at my garden? Now it is not universally known 
that near the stem of every squash is a little pro- 
boscis which it puts down and roots round with 
in the earth, and through which it sucks up fur- 
ther nourishment than that given by the roots. 
“ Further nourishment it shall have,” said I. And 
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I secretly brought a great flat pan of milk every 
day, and set it down beneath the vine, lifting the 
stem carefully, and plunging that little proboscis 
into the contents, and you would have laughed to 
see it suck up the whole of that milk, like a live 
creature, and fairly grow beneath your eyes. How 
it did grow! How it stretched its great yellow 
sides as it lay warm in the sun, like a child wak- 
ing from sleep! I began to get fond of it, and to 
experience a certain gratitude toward it as the 
redeemer of the garden’s good name. What a 
monster it was becoming! I trembled for a time 
lest it might be stolen overnight, but at length 
the danger was past—it was too heavy for mortal 
thief. Forty pounds, fifty pounds, sixty pounds: 
it grew as those huge balls grow that boys roll 
before them in the snow till they are higher than 
their own heads. I don’t dare to say it was a 
hundred pounds, or two hundred pounds, or a 
ton—it never was weighed. I used to make Roy- 
al come out and walk round it admiringly with 
me. “By George!” he used to say, “there's 
something ancanny about it. I’m afraid of it. 
We'll have to rig a derrick to get it to the fair!” 
The derrick was a couple of Irishmen; and as 
the great thing rose in their arms, big as the 
moon in August through the mist, a clumsy foot 
contrived to slip, and over went Irishman, squash, 
and all, in an indistinguishable mass of slush and 
pulp, and I sat down and cried. 

It was the end of the garden. The beans had 
all been stacked and dried and threshed ; a dozen 
squashes, misshapen and warty as if one needed 
practice in growing them, and the thimbleful of 
potatoes, had been put into the cellar. Every 
thing was dry and sere and rustling; presently 
there came a black frost as if a fire had run along 
the ground. I went out and pottered about the 
forsaken beds now and then; but it was gener- 
ally thought in the family that the subject of the 
garden was one best to avoid in conversation 
with me; and at last the snow came and covered 
all that battle-ground with a robe of peace, and 
we forgot about the thing. 

One day a robin twittered under the window; 
a bit of sunshine lay so warm there that I saw a 
snow-drop piercing the moist ground with his 
shining little helmet; I thought I saw a blue- 
bird’s wing; certainly the buds were swelling: it 
was time to think of the garden. There had 
been a great snow-fall, and it had suddenly melt- 
ed under a few strong suns, in pools and streams 
of water, and now there came a week’s steady 
down-pour of rain, enough to soak through to the 
nadir. “I’m sure it’s lucky they have tanka 
boats in China, Royal,” said I, waking up one 
morning and hearing the steady down-pour still. 
“The whole population will take refuge in them 
if this lasts much longer. It will have flooded 
Symmes’s Hole by this time and washed it out, 
so that we may expect to see great things float- 
ing down from the pole this summer. There 
can’t be any drought this year with the ground 
so soaked. What do you say about the garden, 
Royal ?” 

“What do you say?” said Royal. “I don't 
know. It hardly seems worth while.” 

“Worth while?” 

“Well, let us cast it up.” 

“Cast up the garden ?” 

“T mean the cost of it, of course. What are 
you so irritable about? Let me see—debit: a 
broken ploughshare, drilling, blasting powder, 
hire of men, teams, and oxen, the doctor’s bill 
for my broken arm, the glazier’s bill for the win- 
dows, a@ new mirror, the price of two hundred 
loads of muck, wages of a man for ninety days, 
seeds, Paris green, district school boys, price of 
potatoes destroyed, of your dress ruined by ashes, 
apples stolen, melons stolen, of the dog, of all 
the mischief that he did, of six hens and the cock 
poisoned, of —” 

“Oh, my goodness ! 
it to the garden side !” 

“Yes; I was coming to that eventually: one 
bushel of potatoes, a dozen small squashes, one 
mess of tomatoes, ninety messes of beans.” 

“ And a world of pleasure!” I cried. 

“Well, you may call it so, Prim. I can find 
more pleasure. for the same money in some other 
way. Every one of those beans cost more than 
if it had been raised in a hot-house.” 

“ Well, I declare!” 

“Do you call it pleasure to have the sharp edge 
of a hundred-weight of stone snap your bones like 
a cleaver, as my arm—” 

“You have plenty to say about your arm, but 
I don’t hear a word about my eye.” 

“ Oh—” 

“T know exactly what you were going to say, 
Royal. You were going to say, ‘Hang my eye!” 
But just then a hand was clapped over my mouth. 

“ Not another word,” said Royal, “or we shall 
quarrel again, and we haven’t quarrelled since that 
infernal garden has been covered up; and I 
wouldn’t quarrel with you to-day for the Garden 
of Eden! Don’t you know what day it is, Rose ?” 

And in consideration of its being the anniver- 
sary of something—we had so many anniversa- 
ries, from the day when we first made mouths at 
each other as children to the day when we first 
made love to each other as grown people !—I was 
about to express my forgiveness, when there came 
the strangest shock and shatter and crash you 
ever knew, so that the bed rocked, and the brack- 
ets pitched, and my very eyes shook in their sock- 
ets. Andas at the same instant there rose a ter- 

srible yelping from Bruno, I sprang to the window. 
“Oh, Royal! Royal!” I cried, “ what has happen- 
ed to the garden ?” 

He sprang to my side, and looked over to the 
cliff. There wasn’t any garden there. A tre- 
mendous land-slide, whether caused by the rains 
or by an earthquake shock, had scooped it out as 
neatly as one cuts with a knife, and the great 
sheet of earth and bowlders, with the young plum- 
trees and the dwarf pears and the old apples, 
was sweeping down, and taking Bruno with it, and 
burying itselt in the sea with a gigantic plunge 
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and hiss and roar, leaving only an unfathomable 
bed of dry sand in the hollow behind it. “So 
that settles it,” said I. ‘“ Nature takes your side, 
The stars in their courses fight against Sisera. 
What a pity,” I cried, in a sudden fury, “that 
there wasn’t a land-slide in the garden of Eden 
that would have carried Eve and her apple over 
the edge, and left the world alone to Adam and 
you men!” 

“There was,” said Royal; “and the apple of 
discord has taken root here. Yes, that settles it,” 
said Royal, complacently, “And now we'll have 
to buy our vegetables.” 





BESSIE’S BIRD STORIES. 


WINTER WREN. 
“ C\H, mother! a dear little bird! 
Can you see, though the snow thickly flies? 
He speaks to me never a word, 
But he looks so inquiring and wise. 
I'll open the window and see 
If he will not come in from the storm: 
Oh, do not be frightened at me! 
Come in, little one, and be warm.” 

“Yes, little girl, I will come in, for I left the 
shelter of the woods, where I stay most of 
the time, on purpose to come and see you. My 
home is a long way off—up in the northern part 
of New England—but I sometimes spend a win- 
ter in this part of the country. On my way here 
last October I saw your friends, the Bluebirds, 
who were going south to avoid the cold weather. 
We stopped a day together and had a good visit. 
They told me you were a kind friend to them, 
that you were anxious to become acquainted with 
all birds, and that they had promised to help you. 
Little madame said it was their intention to see 
those with whom they were acquainted, and ask 
them if they would not call on you and give you 
their history, or any true story they might know 
about other birds. After telling me how I could 
find you, it then being near night-fall, they flew 
off to an old apple-tree near a farm-house, and I 
hopped into a witch-hazel bush growing just on 
the skirt of the wood where we had been visiting. 
I was somewhat tired and very hungry, for we had 
not taken time to eat; but chirping a good-night 
to the evening star, I tucked my head under my 
wing, forgot all, and was soon asleep. Morning 
came, bright and fair. After taking a bath in a 
cheery little brook that ran through a ravine near 
by, I snapped up a hasty breakfast, sang a good- 
by to the Bluebirds, and came on my way to the 
woods near here, Bluebirds moving southward. 
I meant to have seen you sooner, but the times 
have been hard, the winter severe, and I so busy 
I really could not find a suitable opportunity. I 
am sorry. Can you excuse it?” 

“Oh yes, indeed! It was very kind of you to 
come atall. But can I not do something for you? 
Are you not hungry, or thirsty?” 

“No, thank you. I ate a hearty meal before 
coming away. But, if you are willing and ready, 
I will now tell you the story of Wren, after which 
I must return to my mate, who will be lonely, I 
know, while I am gone: 

“Our name is Troglodytes hiemalis, or Winter 
Wren, and we belong to the genus Troglodytes, 
which is almost exclusively American, there being 
but one or two species in the Old World. The 
habits of the several branches are much alike, 
and best represented by House Wren, who will 
visit you some day. Nearly all are migratory, 
and all but Winter Wren move south at the ap- 
proach of cold weather. We build owr homes 
and rear our young far north, but often spend the 
winter in the Eastern and Middle States, arriving 
in October, returning in early spring. 

“We pass much of our time in and about woods, 
for there, among old stumps, roots, and decaying 
logs, are to be found the insects we feed upon. 
Little Wrens, unlike little girls, who have their 
three meals a day, have to eat whenever and 
wherever they can find any thing. Sometimes 
we visit the farm-house and ramble about the 
wood-pile, creeping in and out, peeping under 
and over the logs and sticks with wide-open eyes 
to spy out a stray bug or fly. Your ‘Grandpa 
Nin,’ I doubt not, has often seen us there.” 

“Do you ever visit the city ?” 

“Yes, but not often. If you were to watch, 
you might sometimes see us about the lawn and 
garden, perched in a low shrub, or peering into 
out-houses, apparently quite at our ease, although 
we may not feel so. It is not the high-walled 
city home, with its small square of greensward 
and little patches of blue sky, nor the comfort- 
able farm-house surrounded by orchard and gar- 
den, pasture and meadow, that has most attrac- 
tions for Winter Wren. In a quiet sheltered nook 
of some dense moss-carpeted lowland wood we 
are most at home. There we are happy, and as 
cheery as the sunshine, flitting now here, now 
there, never too tired for a hop, skip, and a jump. 
Seek in such place and you will be sure to find 
us, willing and ready to receive you. 

“There, too, we sing our sweetest. Wrens like 
lively music, and their songs are usually varied, 
full of spirit and vigor. They sing all summer 
long, and at all hours. In the mid-day concerts 
they hold highest rank. Unlike most birds, they 
make no preparations before singing; but, free, 
easy, and natural, their notes bubble up and out 
on the morning, noon, or evening air without effort. 

“We move from our winter-quarters to our 
northern home early in the month of May. Soon 
after our arrival there we choose our mates, build 
our nests, and make general preparations for the 
summer, during which season two families are 
usually reared. 

“For better protection from our enemies, we 
dress in colors that correspond with fallen leaves, 
pine needles, and dried grasses that cover the 
ground, where, rather than in trees, we spend 
most of our time. See, my back and upper parts 
are reddish-brown, my under parts are pale red- 
dish-brown, with fine white spots on my breast 
and wing-coverts. The wing-coverts are feathers 





that cover the part of the wing that joins the body. 
My tail feathers are brown above and streaked 
with white beneath. There are ten of them in 
all, and never more or less. Our family all wear 
one color and style of dress, but no other bird has 
just the same. We are very small, as you may 
also see. Not so large as your Canary—only four 
inches long from the tip of the bill to the tail. 

“ 7 think our disposition is pretty good, although 
some call us quarrelsome. We like quiet, and 
shun, rather than seek, public places. ‘The si- 
lent wood for me!’ my song shall always be. 

“ One thing remains, of which I hesitate to speak, 
for fear you will laugh at me. It is a peculiarity 
that belongs to our family alone, and by it we are 
easily recognized. You see we have a very com- 
ical little tail, which is short and stiff, pointing 
toward, instead of away from, the head. 

“This, my little friend,is my story. Perhaps I 
have not told it as prettily as your friend Blue- 
bird would have done, but I think you have ap- 
preciated it, and will remember it and me always. 

“ Now, dear, if you will open the window, I will 
hie away to the wood. 

“T hear the evening bell— 
Good-night, and farewell!” 
“Gone, the dear little bird! 


And I listened to his song, 


So sweet and long, 
Without a word.” 





OUR PET RAT. 
MONG the little pets to which we have given 
shelter, none ever excited more interest or 
stood higher in the family regards than Billy, 
our tame rat. 

It was in the winter of 1874-75 that a friend 
who was coming to spend Christmas with us 
brought Billy as a new treasure for the children ; 
and for some months he afforded us great amuse- 
ment. He arrived in a cigar box, in which he 
usually slept, and on its being opened he sprang 
instantly inside our friend’s waistcoat, from 
which safe retreat he ventured to peep out at 
the strange faces, which he seemed to regard 
with terror; and this habit he retained, for al- 
though he soon established friendly relations 
with us, he always darted behind the piano or 
sideboard on the entrance of a stranger; yet his 
little head, with its bright bead-like eyes, was sure 
to peep out presently, as if he wanted to satisfy 
his curiosity without being himself observed. 

But here let me say no one must suppose for 
an instant that Billy resembled the repulsive- 
looking rat of our farm-yards and ditches. He 
was of a much smaller size, not larger than a 
kitten of a month old, and very prettily spotted 
in brown and white; his eyes were very promi- 
nent, standing out like large black beads, and he 
was particularly nice in his toilette, washing just 
as a cat does, and keeping his coat always scru- 
pulously clean. 

Yet I confess it was some time before I could 
regard him with equanimity: it was so hard to 
divest one’s self of the general prejudice against 
his race; and his receding under-jaw gave an 
uncomfortable impression at first; so I used to 
shrink from him and gather up my skirts at his 
approach, although my son declared that if he 
had been introduced to me as a “rodent,” I 
should have had no objection to him, and that it 
was merely the name of “rat” which excited my 
aversion. 

However, be this as it may, Billy soon won his 
way to favor in spite of prejudice, and by his 
intelligence and good temper made himself a 
general favorite. He especially attached him- 
self to my eldest daughter, and would come at 
the call of “ Billy! Billy !” from any of his hiding- 
places, except at night, when he seemed to be 
quite aware that he was wanted to go to bed (in 
the cigar box before mentioned); and then it 
was often with great difficulty she could entice 
him from his lurking-place. Sometimes she 
would tempt him with a biscuit, and he would 
dart out, snatch it from her fingers, and dart 
again behind the sideboard before she could get 
hold of him. 

We did not usually see much of him in the 
morning, as he liked to conceal himself behind 
the heavy furniture. But at dinner-time he was 
sure to appear, and generally placed himself on 
my knee, where from time to time he was fed 
with small bits of bread and vegetables; and if 
I was not sufficiently attentive to his wants, he 
would pass over to one of the children’s plates, 
and, watching his opportunity, would make a 
seizure, and dart with the stolen morsel to his 
storing-place; and this habit of storing was very 
curious, being evidently an instinct belonging to 
very different surroundings. In a room appro- 
priated chiefly to the children there was an old 
sofa a good deal the worse for wear, as what 
sofa would not be that had been carriage, omni- 
bus, or railway train to seven or eight youngsters 
successively? Under the pillow the hair-cloth 
had given way, so Billy found a hole convenient- 
ly ready for him, and lost no time in appropria- 
ting it. Thither he carried many of his stores; 
and it was most amusing to watch him nibble a 
biscuit just like a squirrel, sitting back on his 
haunches and holding it neatly between his fore- 
paws; and then, when he had had enough for 
immediate wants, he would spring with the re- 
mainder to this hole in the old sofa. 

But it was not only food he stored; he had a 
decided fancy for bright colors; and if bits of 
ribbon or colored silk were left in his way, he 
would drag them along the floor, and then leap 
to the sofa with such celerity that it was almost 
impossible to deprive him of his booty. Once I 
looked up in time to see and seize one end of a 
blue neck-tie as Billy disappeared with the other 
behind the sofa-pillow. He came up directly to 
see what detained it, and was very unwilling to 
give it up; so he pulled and I held, until finding 
that I was thé stronger, he relinquished it, but 
with such impatient little squeaks! Yet neither 





then nor at any other time did he ever attempt 
to bite or show any ill temper toward any of us, 
though, like most pets, he had to bear a fair 
amount of well-meant teasing, which no kitten 
would have stood as well. 

I recollect one day watching him with much 
interest. He had found on the floor a large 
newspaper, which he seized by one corner and 
pulled toward the sofa, up which he made sever- 
al vain attempts to leap with the paper in his 
mouth. He then dropped it, and jumped back 
and forward several times, as if he was measur- 
ing his distance, or making calculations with an 
eye to future success. Then again catching hold 
of the paper, he tried to leap with it, but again 
he failed; so at last I took pity upon him, and 
tore one half of the paper away, when he was 
able to manage the remainder, and carry it off in 
triumph to his den. 

During the winter evenings, when the children 
were engaged with their lessons, Billy was usually 
to be found on the table rummaging among their 
books and catching at their pens; which latter 
amusement he enjoyed very much after the man- 
ner of a kitten running after a knitting-needle 
drawn quickly up and down the table; but as 
these amusements rather interfered with the 
studies, Billy would occasionally be dismissed to 
the kitchen, to which he had a great dislike. He 
never staid there longer than he could help, 
but on the first chance would rush up the stairs 
and scratch, or rather I should say gnaw, for ad- 
mittance. Speaking of this gnawing leads me 
to observe that one objection I had to receiving 
him was the fear that he would be very mis- 
chievous; but fortunately I never found him so. 
He had free access to a pantry where a variety 
of eatables usually considered dear to a rat’s 
heart were to be found; but I never knew him 
to injure any thing, or even to cut the paper cov- 
ering of any parcel, no matter what it contained. 
No doubt it was partly owing to his being so well 
fed that he was not driven to theft by hunger. 
1 generally scattered for him on the shelves some 
grains of rice or pieces of starch, and to these 
he helped himself when inclined. From soap or 
candles he turned away in disgust, being far too 
well bred a rat to indulge in such low tastes; 
but he dearly loved a bit of plum-cake ; and—shall 
I confess it ?—he was by no means a teetotaler. 
If ale was used at dinner, he would rush eagerly 
about the glasses until he was supplied with some 
in a spoon. I believe, before he came to us, he 
had been accustomed to even stronger potations, 
in which, however, we did not indulge him. 

I have said he was not mischievous, neither was 
he, as mischief among rats is generally under- 
stood ; but there is no rule without exception, and 
Billy had a decided penchant for kid gloves. If 
any were left carelessly about, he was sure to get 
hold of them and have the fingers eaten off in a 
few minutes. I can not tell how many gloves he 
destroyed, until repeated lessons of this sort en- 
forced more tidy habits. 

I must not omit to mention his love of music; 
when he heard the piano, he would rush to the 
drawing-room and spring to the performer’s knee, 
where he would remain perfectly quiet, evidently 
listening with much pleasure. When he first came 
he was very restless, seeming to live in a state of 
perpetual motion; but he soon learned to come 
upon the knee to be caressed and have his head 
rubbed, which operation afforded him intense en- 
joyment. He would have lain in a state of 
supreme delight for an hour if any one would 
have rubbed his head for so long. 

Very various were the opinions entertained of 
Billy by our friends. Some of our young visitors 
would ask to see him when they called, and with 
them he soon became familiar, and would run 
over their shoulders and about their necks quite 
freely ; but others had a perfect horror of him; 
and I remember once, on going down to receive 
two ladies, I found one of them standing on the 
piano-stool in dread of his attacking her, and no 
declarations as to his perfect harmlessness were 
of any avail. Another time an old lady and gentle- 
man were spending the evening with us, and 
knowing the latter to be of a very nervous tem- 
perament, I had given strict orders that Billy 
should be kept down stairs. But Billy had no 
idea of losing his tea, and managing to escape from 
the servant who had him in charge, in he rushed, 
as soon as the door was opened, and made straight 
across the room, as usual, formy knee. I gave him 
a bit of cake to keep him quiet, and covered him 
up with my handkerchief. ‘ What’s that? what’s 
that?” exclaimed the old gentleman, anxiously. 
I replied, as carelessly as I could, “ Oh, it’s only 
a little pet of the children’s,” and hoped no more 
notice would be taken; but presently our friend 
got up and came round to where I sat, just as 
Billy had finished his cake and put up his head 
formore. Never shall I forget his look of dismay 
as he exclaimed, “It’s a rat!’ while making 
hasty tracks forthe door. However, we succeeded 
in allaying his fears; and Billy was allowed to 
run about freely, with only an oceasional shudder 
from our friend if he approached him too closely. 

During the spring we had a lady staying with 
us who could not be reconciled to seeing a rat 
run about the house, and who repelled all friend- 
ly overtures on the part of our pet ; so one morn- 
ing, out of consideration for her, Billy was banish- 
ed to another room while we were at breakfast ; 
and lo! on going into the room afterward, I found 
my friend’s ball of cotton cut into shreds, which 
were piled in a little heap on the floor. It really 
seemed as if he had done it from revenge, for 
though I had knitting about repeatedly, he often 
rolled the balls on the carpet, but never injured 
them. 

While enough has been said, I tifink, to show 
that Billy was a very interesting pet, candor com- 
pels me to admit that, like wiser and better folk, 
he had his faults; and I am sorry to say his be- 
setting sin was jealousy. Although so thorough- 
ly good-tempered with all the members of our 
family, he would not tolerate another pet in the 
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house. He had not been long with-us when he 
killed a canary that had lighted on his back. At 
first there were threats of summary vengeance ; 
but, on reflection, it was thought possible that he 
had been frightened by its sudden descent upon 
him, and had killed the bird in an impulse of 
self-defense; so it was decided to give him the 
benefit of this supposition, and he was forgiven 
and restored to favor. 

But when the midsummer holidays arrived one 
of our boys brought home a handsome young re- 
triever, which it was evident from the first Billy 
vegarded with no friendly eye. The children of 
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being supplied with pieces which probably had 
formerly fallen to Billy’s share, our little pet was 
so enraged that he rushed across the table and 
bit the dog on the mouth severely. From that 
time his doom was sealed ; it was felt that either 
he or the dog must be dismissed, and the verdict 
was unanimous in favor of keeping the retriever ; 
so Billy was tied up in his box and sent back to 
his former owner. Since then we have occa- 
sionally heard of his welfare; and the last news 
concerning him was that he had been taken into 
a garden, “but was evidently too much awed by 
the immensity of the universe to enjoy it.” 
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the peerless beauty, fell a victim to her charms. 
He was one of the most accomplished gentlemen 
of the French court, and a worthy kinsman of 
the famous chevalier sans peur et sans reproche— 
the champion in every tourney, the victor in ev- 
ery fencing match, the most tuneful poet, the 
most finished musician, and the most graceful 
dancer of the gay Valois courtiers, and withal 
young and as handsome as Apollo. It was not 
strange that the young Queen singled him out 
from the crowd, permitted him to accompany her 
on the flute, and to be her partner in the dance, 
and to dedicate to her a poem couched in the 
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self at her feet and begged for pardon. The 
shrieks of the frightened Queen and her attend- 
ants brought Moray to the spot. The Queen urged 
her brother to “put his dagger into the villain,” 
but he remonstrated that the offender must be 
dealt with by the law of the land. He was public- 
ly tried at St. Andrews, sentenced to death, and 
hanged, the Queen refusing to interfere in his be- 
half. On the scaffold he recited Ronsard’s hymn 
to death, and died, exclaiming with his last breath, 
“ Adieu, most lovely and cruel of princesses !” 
Such are the well-authenticated facts, on the 
groundwork of which the poet Swinburne has 


course were much taken up with the fresh ar- 
rival; and I presume Billy felt himself neglected, 
and therefore lost no opportunity of revenging 
himself upon the new favorite. It was wonder- 
ful to see the courage of the little creature in 
venturing to attack an animal so much larger 
than himself. If the dog were lying quietly on 
the rug, he would spring on him, and then re- 
treat so quickly that at first we did not know 
whether he had bitten him or not, as the dog 
would merely utter a low growl and retire. But 
one day at dinner, when our canine friend was 
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QUEEN MARY AND CHASTELARD. 


QUEEN MARY AND CHASTELARD. 


MONG the many romantic episodes in the 

career of the ill-starred Mary Stuart, there 
is none that surpasses in tragic interest the story 
of the young French poet Pierre de Chastelard, 
who sacrificed his life to his mad love for the 
Scottish Queen. When the widowed bride of 
Frangois I. returned home after her brief sojourn 
in France, this nephew of the Chevalier Bayard 
accompanied her in the suite of her escort, the 
Marshal Damville, and, like all who approached 


high-flown language of the times. The unhappy 
youth mistook these tokens of favor for marks of 
a warmer sentiment, and had the temerity to con- 
ceal himself in her chamber, where he was dis- 
covered and summarily ejected, She, justly in- 
censed, rebuked him severely, and ordered him to 
leave the kingdom. Infatuated by his passion, he 
disobeyed, and two nights after, February 14, 1563, 
when the Queen was on her way from Dunferm- 
line to St. Andrews, he again hid himself in a re- 
cess in her chamber at Burnt Island, and while 
she was surrounded by her tire-women, threw him- 
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embroidered a most melodious story in verse, 
and which the London playwright W. G. Wills 
has lately dramatized. In this tragedy, which 
has won a decided success, Mr. Wills makes the 
Queen declare her love for the poet at the last 
moment, when he is about to set out for the scaf- 
fold. This effective passage— 

Mary. Chastelard, I love you. 

Chastelard, I thought that paradise came after 
death— 
has been chosen by the artist for the accompa- 
nying beautiful illustration of the parting scene. 
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Girls’ and Ladies’ Summer Dresses, 
Figs. 1-3, 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 YEARS 
op. This pretty princesse dress is made of dark 
blue percale, trimmed with lighter blue percale 
folds, ruffles, and revers, The trimming simu- 
lates a long sacque or over-dress, with a revers, 
opening low in front. White straw hat with blue 
feather. 

Figs. 2 and 8.—Lapres’ Street Dress. This 
graceful toilette consists of a skirt, combination 
over-skirt, and cut-away jacket of dark blue and 
ivory figured pongee. The vest, sleeves, skirt, 
and trimmings are of the darker material, the 
over-skirt and jacket being of figured pongee, 
trimmed with lace, The over-skirt is sewed to 
the skirt—forming a tablier—and drapery behind, 
while the sides of the skirt are trimmed with 
horizontal rows of side-pleating. A row of lace 
shell trimming is set down the front of the over- 
skirt. Tusean straw hat, trimmed with ivory 
ribbon and blue flowers. 





never dream how easily they are manufactured by 
amateurs. 

This work is not beyond ordinary skill, yet 
many ladies are deterred from attempting it from 
their horror of handling raw flesh, especially of 
performing those operations necessary for the 
proper preservation of the skin, and to insure 
the natural brilliancy of the plumage. 

The implements necessary are neither numer- 
ous nor expensive, and consist of a strong, sharp 
penknife with a very pointed blade, a quill, a little 
flowers of sulphur, some arsenic or prepared ar- 
senical soap, cotton wadding or other material 
for stuffing, a smooth board, twine, a darning 
needle, strong English pins of good size, a ham- 
mer, and some copper wire, rather fine. 

Cut the quill in shape of a scoop. Prepare 
your own arsenical soap as follows: cut into 
thin slices three-quarters of a pound of common 
kitchen soap (resin); put this into a cup with a 
little water, and when heated to the consistency 
of thick sirup, stir in half a pound of powdered 





arsenic. 


head, and care is required as you approach the 
ears to cut the skin as deeply down the orifice of 
the ear as possible, thus leaving only a minute 
hole. 

Next the eyes will be approached, and here 
avoid cutting the eyelids, while the muscles 
which attach the lids to the circumference of the 
eyes will require some severe cuts with the very 
point of the blade. As you proceed in this oper- 
ation, constantly dust the skin and the flesh of the 
neck with sulphur, which will prevent the feathers 
from curling over and getting soiled. If there is 
a tendency to bleed, or in case of wounds, have a 
cloth and wipe gently, while at the same time use 
the precaution to wrap soft paper round the neck 
when the skin has been removed, to avoid any 
possible chance of marring your work. 

The neck must now be severed from the head 
at the base of the skull, and all pieces of flesh or 
skin on the skull and jaws should, as far as pos- 
sible, be taken off, using care not to sever the 
joints where the lower jaw-bones are fixed to the 





head. 














LAMBREQUINS ADORNED WITH 
BIRDS AND THEIR PLUMAGE. 


HE numerous rich and elegant articles adorn- 

ed with feathers and entire birds which 
were exhibited at the Centennial have induced 
many persons to utilize the superb specimens of 
wild birds within their reach. In our Western 
States especially there are birds of wonderful 
beauty constantly found; and even where this is 
not the case, the domestic pigeon alone will afford 
ample material for work at once so interesting 
and exquisitely beautiful as to be well worth the 
necessary effort to learn the simple art of taxi- 
dermy, and the applications of parts or entire 
birds to household adornments, such as trim- 
ming lambrequins for mantels or brackets, hand 
or banner screens, or to hang as a wall or- 
nament. 

In the windows of the taxidermist one sees va- 
rious articles made of the wings and head, more 
or less of the breast feathers, and often the tails 
of various kinds, which crowds daily admire, yet 
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The bird must not have its feathers torn and 
disfigured with shot, but must be as perfect as 
possible. Then place him on the table before 
you, and first remove the wings at the elbow- 
joint, as near the body as possible; these lay 
away for future use, merely rubbing a little of 
the soap on the raw parts. 

Then place the bird on its back, with its head to- 
ward you, and lay irons or bricks across the tail 
and feet to steady it; then lift the breast feathers 
about the spot where the fercula bone (‘“ merry- 
thought”) is situated, and carefully holding them 
back, cut the skin across, taking care not to cut 
too deeply. Continue this cut on each side, slant- 
ing it downward toward the head, escaping the 
wings ; then turn the bird over, and unite the two 
cuts across the back. After this replace the bird 
in its former position, and by gently pulling and 
a little cutting, the skin will come completely off, 
inside out, over the head, as you turna glove. A 
little stretching of the skin will be required, and 
a little further manipulation with the knife when 
the skin of the neck has to be brought over the 


Figs. 1-3.—GIRLS’ AND LADIES’ SUMMER DRESSES. 





The eyes must be most carefully cut around 
and removed entire, not gouging them, but clear- 
ly severing the muscular parts; then with the 
quill scoop out the brains from the hole at the 
base of the skull where the neck was removed. 
This all done, stuff the cavity of the skull tightly 
with cotton saturated with arsenical soap, and 
replace the eyes with little balls of the same, 
rather larger than the natural ball, and as solid 
as possible. Little bits of the same should also 
be thrust into the palate, but do not let any touch 
the beak or feathers about it, and the space be- 
tween the jaws should also be filled. When 
this is done the skull may be rubbed over with 
the soap, and the skin redrawn over it; this is 
easily done by feeling for the end of the beak 
and holding it firmly, then gently pulling the skin 
back into its natural place. See that the openings 
of the eyes are over the centre of the balls of cot- 
ton. Next stuff the nostrils with tiny pieces of the 
saturated cotton. The mouth must now be open- 
ed, and as much cotton as it will hold stuffed in, 





carefully plastering it down so as not to let it 








show when-the beak is shut. For the eyes use 
a black bead, or, better still, one of the pretty 
pairs sold for the purpose. This process requires 
a little dexterity, and is done by making a little 
hole or indentation with the darning needle in 
the spurious eyeball of cotton to receive the wire 
at the back of the eye, then manipulate as you 
would to enter a ball button into a wet, soft but 
ton-hole. 

With the darning needle bring up the lid over 
the edge of the eye ball, taking care to fasten back 
any stray hairs of cotton that may appear. The in- 
side of the skin must now be liberally coated with 
soap, and then stuffed with dry cotton-wool insert- 
ed in small bits and pressed closely up to the skull. 
Some now insert a piece of wire to support the 
head, bending it to suit the taste, but if firmly 
stuffed this is not really necessary, and the nat- 
ural pose is better preserved. The head is now 
fastened on a board with strong pins, and the 
body stuffed with cotton that the skin may dry 
in proper shape. 

The wings only require stretching in proper 


position on the board, first removing all the flesh 
and sinews that lie between the pinion and elbow 
joints, taking care not to cut the connection be- 
tween the two bones at these joints.. No care is 
required to preserve the skin and feathers that 
cover the edges of the wings from the pinion 
downward, as these are covered by the head 
piece. When the flesh has been removed, rub the 
skin and bones well with soap, not touching the 
feathers. 

The best way of stretching both wings so as to 
match is to draw a straight line across the board, 
then placing each wing inside downward on it, 
stretch it out straight up to the line. Begin by 
confining the bone close to the elbow-joint by 
strong pins hammered into the board, one on each 
side, then confine the pinion-joint in like manner, 
then take hold of the first pinion feather, and 
with a single pin, put in close to the stalk, and 
about three inches from the end, bring it up to 
the drawn line. Each feather not lying proper- 
ly must be pinned in like manner. Then fasten 
strips of card-board across the whole wing so as 
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to hold all flat. The tail and wing coverts must 
be soaped and fastened to the board. 

The board must now be set away in a warm 
dry place, where it will be away from dust and 
danger, for one month, when the bird may be used 
for any purpose de sired, and will be found a fine 
centre piece for a mantel or bracket, by fastening 
the wings first on a stiff piece of mill-board, then 
affixing the head. 





ANSWERS 1 0 CORRESP ONDENT: s. 

Teworanoz.—A pleated basque with a yoke, and the 
washer-woman over-skirt, is the prettiest design for 
your lawn dress. 

C. F, M.—Read reply just given “Ignorance.” It is 
an easy matter to turn up the front and sides of a long 
round over-skirt pattern to make it in washer-woman 
style. Trim the top edge of the upturned part with 
Swiss edging or with Italian lace. The pattern of the 
stylish pleated basque with a yoke was given in Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. X. We have not the jabot pattern you 
want. 

Ev anoeint.—The word “ dado” is pronounced both 
di‘do and dah-do by lexicographers. It is the high 
wainscoting that ornaments the lower part of the wall. 
—We do not commend one brand of corsets above all 
others. 

E. D. W.—The round-crowned Derby hats of straw, 
trimmed with galloon and a wing, are most worn by 
girls of fourteen years. The Ugly Girl Papers costs $1, 
and will be sent, postpaid, from this office to your ad- 
dress on receipt of that amount. 

M. E. W.—Make a basque with long back and belted 
front for your silk dress. Then let the back breadths 
hang plain from the waist, and wrinkle the front and 
side gores to represent an apron. Cut the edges of 
these gores in long square-cornered pieces, and put 
knife-pleatings around the skirt, extending up the 
sides. This is a style that promises to be generally 
worn in the fall, and is already fashionable. 

Hattie L.—A lavender silk would be equally appro- 
priate with white for a bride who is just leaving off 
mourning. The groom should wear a full-dress suit 
of black, though occasionally the English morning 
suit is worn at morning weddings, even though the 
bride wears full dress. This consists of a black cloth 
frock-coat and a vest to match, with gray pantaloons, 

Sunpsoriser.—Ladies from forty to forty-five years of 
age wear breakfast caps of muslin, but they do not 
wear lace caps in the evening. They have their hair 
handsomely dressed, and wear flowers, feathers, or 
jewelled pins on full-dress occasions. 

Mus. L. M.—We regret that we can give you no fur- 
ther information on the subject. 

Cora.—Buff pongee with black velvet will be stylish 
this summer. 

Kismet.—It is most customary to attach the middle 
of one edge of the tulle veil to a ribbon band, and then 
cover this with a wreath or spray of orange blossoms, 
‘This makes the veil fall closely to the sides of the 
face. The English custom of the groom (with his best 
man) meeting the bride at the altar prevails here at the 
most fashionable weddings. The bride takes the left 
arm of her father, or whoever conducts her to the altar. 

Reapex.—Guipure lace would look well pleated to 
trim bourette grenadine, but is not as fashionable as 
Spanish, or the French imitation of thread lace. 

Mus. 8. C.—We do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Luiv Y.—The wedding dress of white or lavender 
silk will answer for the only evening dress. Then get 
a black silk costume, a fine camel’s-hair suit for gen- 
eral walking and for morning, and, if your means al- 
low, another costume of mixed silk or satin with vel- 
vet. This wil) be a handsome though “ not expen- 
sive outfit” for October. You can have four bride- 
maids, and the groom need only have a best man: 
then you will need four ushers to conduct the bride- 
maids home from the wedding. Those ushers should 
be selected from among the friends of the bride part- 
ly, and partly among the groom's friends, so that they 
will recognize all the guests, and can conduct them to 
the seats reserved for them in church. 

Brargtonr.—The Ugly Girl Papers treats of flesh- 
worms and other unnatural conditions of the skin. 
It will be sent you, prepaid, from this office, on receipt 
of $1. 

Burps, M. L., ann Orners.—The New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No, 21, Vol. XL, comprises answers to 
all your questions about trousseaux and bride-maids’ 
dresses. 

Krrry Crirron.—Get mixed blue and gray bourette 
for a polonaise to wear with your blue and gray silk 
skirts. Striped pink and white percale, or else check- 
ed, would make a pretty pleated basque with a yoke to 
wear with your percale skirts. A white linen or mus- 
lin waist of the same shape would also be handsome. 

Deéuvrante.—Thanks are not necessary from either 
the lady or gentleman after they have danced together. 

Fort Soort.—The books yoa mention have not been 
published in the “ Half-hour Series.” 

Mus. Y.—Silk is used for lining Hernani, even in the 
deepest mourning. There is also a silk-finished black 
silesia that is used under grenadine by those who can 
not afford silk. 

Jane S.—We will send the Bazar you wish on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. 

Constance.—Answers to your inquiries about such 
a variety of dresses can not be given here for want of 
®pace, but you can readily find all yon want to know 
by reading late numbers of the articles on New York 
Feshions published in the Bazar. The dresses for a 
bride, her mother, and her bride-maids are spoken of 
in Bazar No, 21, Vol. XI. For a gentleman's full-dress 
suit read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. XI. 

Ienoranor.—You should not assist a gentleman in 
putting on his overcoat. It is not elegant to fan your- 
self violently. 

An low Sunsorreer.—Get dark seal brown of inex- 
pensive quality for a princesse dress, and put your 
écru plaid material over it as a basque and for scarf 
drapery. 

M. A. F.—Get some écra pongee for a princesse po- 
lonaise with basque front to wear with a skirt like 
your brown silk sample, The pattern is illustrated in 
Bazar No, 18, Vol. XL. 





FRENCH UNDERCLOTHING 
Is preferred by ladies of judgment and taste. 
Simplicity, beauty, durability — all combined. 
The inary prices quoted in an advertise- 
ment of last week’s Bazar cannot fail to have 
arrested the attention of ladies.—[Com.] 


Burnetr’s Costeam kills dandruff, allays irri- 
tation, and promotes the growth of hair.—{ Com. ] 








ANTI-FAT CHEMICALLY EXAMINED. 
Tue analytical chemist, W. B. Draxe, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., recently analyzed Allan’s Anti- Fat, and gave 

the following : 

CERTIFICATE. 

I have subjected Allan’s Anti-Fat to chemical 
analysis, examined the process of its manufacture, 
and can truly say that the ingredients of which 
it is composed are entirely vegetable, and cannot 
but act favorably upon the system, and it is well 
calculated to attain the object for which it is 
intended. B. Drake, Chemist. 

Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





OHILDHO 00D Ww BAK? NESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. For sale 
by all Druggists. Send for circular. Morgan 
& Aten, 59 John Street, New York.—[ Com. ] 








Saratoga Spaines.— Drs. Strong’s Remedial In- 
stitute, beautifully and centrally located, is the head- 


| quarters of the Christian and literary élite seeking 


health or pleasure. Prices reduced.—(Com.] 














Corrine Wuret.. oe: f the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the gap yplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent Ld mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 











ADVERTISEMENT Ss. 


A Business Chance for a Lady. 


WANTED — An intelligent lady, who can furnish 
from $5000 to $15,000, and devote a portion of her 
time in a pleasant and soundly established business 
of a literary character. 
first-class in every SS oe is open to a suitable 
party. A nenee of 


DRAWING. 

Persons living at a distance from New York can 
learn drawing, a. or engraving in any branch 
by letter. Instruction is imparted by a novel system 
of correspondence between pene sg and pupil. For 
particulars, address F. BELLE Louis R. Men- 
ger’s Art Rooms, 22 Dey Street, New when. 


A, SHisIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Spring importations of Honiton oan Point Lace 
Braids, teen ge Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille ~— wist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zeph ve 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest al 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 
Sampl 28 sent. 


FINEST ARCHERY GOODS, 


MADE BY 
THOMAS ALDRED, London. 


Sole Agents in United States, W. HOLBERTON & CO., 
117 Fulton St., N. ¥. Send 16c. for Hand-Book of direc- 
tions and rules for Archery and other out-door sports. 











CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful —— for the stom- 
ach, liver, yoy and bladder that has ever been 
offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
reparation by os eminent physician. For sale by all 
eon Send for Circular. For female complaints 
a specialty. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N N.Y. Y. 
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EETH 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by eee every- 
where. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


Aia vs reduction in pane Send 8c. for Illustrated 
Samples and Price-Lis 


“Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 
Book containing over 150 Designs of coy og —— 

oe — Handkerchiefs, Sacques, & 

og de tree. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 * Shama 

N. ¥.; 175 Clinton St., ey P. 0. Box 3527. 
t= Caution.— Mme. Gurney & Co. have NO 

Travelling or other Agents. Those representing them- 

selves as such are FRAUDS. 


“> ~<eee © 
FOR 25 CTS. 


Seven new and wonderful at 
fourth the retail price. Examine se list. 
me- 
wir rite eat ne- 
OF ae 2. Mi niatare ‘harm,—Suita- 

of gold dollar, 

& Slee of hed 's rPryer ‘iam engraved on 
ws 3. Eu ureka Whistle.—Toudest 
Lowprpnmg 








sure 

their boots. an excitemen' 
“No. 6 6. Musical Woo ouder,—A ie 
a imicated: frow fron ry hae’ oat and 


ett 7. asics Barto. 


po aed for our Tay Rene 
“Zureks Trick and iii Co., 
P.O. Box 4614, 








39 Ann St., N. ¥- 
‘This advertisement will not appear again. 


R= 
Hoyts Dyspepsia Cure 


This infallible remedy, a psd by d Starr H. Ambler 
8 wi 





& Co., Wholesale Druggista, —— ptics with 
great success in every case. our Dru ist for it, 
or send to the General Depot, 86 38 esey St., New York. 


Treatise on Dyspepsia sent post free on application. 
R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


strich F 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


2 5 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 













KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW -ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS SS IMPOSITION, s¢ see that ‘T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 











LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA. 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 





Acknowledged the BEST throughout the World. 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS. 





: BAKING 
ROYAL Powner. 


“Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North to the Gulfs of the South 


and from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized 
~ ae parity, uniform strength, a and efficacy. Recommended by 


ealth. farther than short weight or ad 


— ry pecans o 


“TION. $2 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 
HUMAN HAIR 

AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

The Finest Stock of HUMAN HAIR and FABRICS 
ever exhibited, for which Gold and Silver Medals were 
awarded to us. 

The Largest and only Leading House in the country. 
The MERCEDES COIFFURE, 
formed with our newly invented Marie Antote 
oo Switch, very fashionable and stylish, at $6, 

$10, $12, $15, and upward. 

* th he meme Scalpette or Coiffure de 
Coq sete rie, invented and first intro- 
duced by us, has been adopted by the Haute 
Volee in this country and Europe as the most useful 
and durable acquisition of a lady’s head-dress—very 
stylish, self-adjustable, always senty, and will not rip 
or tear. Buy from the inventor the only genuine 
— from $2 50 upward. 

nificent assortment of SWITCHES, CURLS, 

INVISI LE FRONTS for young and old, COIF- 

FURES, the latest Parisian styles, at prices to suit all. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

r-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, removes tan, freckles, p awe and 
allskin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s a a VELOU- 
TINE FACE POWDER. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated IND IBLE VEGETABLE 
FACE and ROU $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s AMULA, TAN, and FRECKLE LO- 
r Bottle. 

*“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the — et to the ~aapeg 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. 50 per 

ne new. F. Coudray’s ALBU NINE. will 
fn the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 

min we now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 


ee caniioans line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Do not fail to send for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressi ng. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. 0. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. P 











KILLS all the 


FLIES ina —— ek ‘ 
room in TWO FF eh 

HOURS. “ 
roc. worth 
will kill 


more flies 


Botanic Medicine Co., Buffalo,N. Y 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only entailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Shin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their — style 
and workmanship. 

HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
vs every mother. ice, $1.75. Their new 

Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not to break 
down over t! hy “Price, $1. 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
CREWEL WORK, fancyswork described 


in New 48-page Catalogue. Sent for 8c. stamp. 
__BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker “Sts, Ne} N. ¥. 


—K<Glen 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy ours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


NEW:‘YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and 


hold articles, ev 
and judgment. 
Miss 

















entiemen. House- 
thing, bought - discretion, taste, 
‘or circular, addres: 
ARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, Ne’ New York. 


50 SNOWFLAKE, Crown, Gold Dust, a1 and Damassé 
Cards, no 2 alike, your name on all in gold and jet, 
10c, @, A. SPRING & CO., East Wallingford, Conn, 
G I RL § 5 nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 

10 cts. J.W. RUSSELL, Newton, Mass. 











Board of 
powders, Sold raid in tin cno-all Grocers, 





ete Outs lee t with name, 10c. and stam; 
6 Cc ., Bristol, Sonn, 


.COE & 
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KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE CONSTANTLY OPENING NOVELTIES 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF DRY GOODS AND 
FANCY GOODS. 


Send for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. 


IT WILL GIVE YOU THOROUGH DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF ALL KINDS OF GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR LADIES’ WEAR, AND AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 

YOU WILL SAVE MONEY BY READING IT, 
AND ORDERING FROM ITS PAGES. 

IT NOW CIRCULATES AMONG THOUSANDS 
OF CUSTOMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUN- 
TRY, AND WE ARE LARGELY IN RECEIPT OF 
LETTERS PRAISING ITS EFFICIENCY AS A 
SHOPPING GUIDE, AND THE QUALITY AND 
REASONABLENESS OF THE GOODS ORDERED 
FROM IT. 


Mailed free on application. 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 


Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 
Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Ga” Hither of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


i878 JONES 1840 




















NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. SS BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
PARASOLS. o © Fanoy Goons, 
SHAWLS. OO O HOSIERY. 
SvITS. O 0 Laces, 
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SHOES. Q oo SILKS. 

a oO “ 
RIBBONS. 0 oo CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 0 DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
- 7 

iw Spring and Summer Goods now 
opening. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 

JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 


VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ninz Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JONES. 





Fashionable Visiting Cards—nvo two alike, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


25 


with name, 1 Qc. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





HARPER'S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 
tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and 
isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has draw a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


A Novel. By Arice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 
of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
unique.—N,. Y. Express. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 


A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
with the “great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is fall of life and humor.— 
Independent, N. Y. 


A Novel. 8 


vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. ¥. Sun. 

May be read with decided pleasure.—JN. Y. Eve. Post. 





Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 





8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 


Paper, 75 cents. 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


and an interest that is attractive not only in, but 
beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4. MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 


ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday | 


Evening Gazette, Boston. 
Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express. 


The touching plot is developed | 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. ™ 


| Amore thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—N. Y. Expresa. 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
| portraiture. * * * The characters are presented in 
| well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
| ing sprightliness.—. Y. Evening Post. 





5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 
“This remarkable work, written by an American 
novelist of unmistakable genius, presents a graphic 
picture of life in the Southern States, which forms the 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


| which are drawn with masterly power and skill. The 
| plot is full of action and incident, admirably managed, 
| and the reader’s interest is kept awake and expectant 


setting of a most fascinating story, the characters of | to the very close.” 





6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


“This very clever and interesting story, which 


By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


| Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 


abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- | good descriptive power; and in depicting character 


markable for its admirable pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. 


| deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength which 
is the secret of Miss Mulock’s popularity.” 


7. BLUSH ROSES. 
Cn Press.) 


A Novel. 


“*Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


By Ciara Francis Morse. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 





PuBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GP Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


“‘ Harper’s Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 








A moderate amount of fat is a sign of good health, 
but in excess this substance becomes not only bur- 
densome and unsightly, but a real and serions evil. 
* Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the har- 
binger of others,” wrote Hippocrates two thousand 
_ ago. It has been considered in all ages, and 
y 


misfortune. 

The Consequences of obesity are often more 
serious than is generally supposed. The deposition 
of fat in the subcutaneous cellular tissue is often so 
excessive that the skin becomes thickened and dis- 
tended, and the circumference of the body is enormous. 

Besides the thick accumulations of fat in the subcnu- 
taneous tissue, and in the interstices of the muscles, 
the MEDIASTINUM, the perioarpium (the sac enclosing 
the heart), the mesenrrry (the membrane which sup- 
ports the intestines), and the omentum, become the 
seats of immense depositions of fat, which mechan- 
ically oppress the adjacent organs, thereby producing 
dyspnea (shortness of breath), and eaebenees in 
the circulation, characterized by palpitation of the 
heart, fainting, determination o blood to the brain, 
derangements of the stomach, liver, kidneys, uterus, 


of the various internal and important organs, life 
must necessarily be abridged by the development of 
fatal diseases. 

In consequence of the congestion of the stomach, 
the patient becomes dyspeptic, and is tormented with 
flatulency, acidity of the stomach, and eructations. 

The cavity of the cranium is the only part of the 
emption exposes the brain to great danger. The 
the increased pressure of the masses of fat throughout 
the system on the bl vessels, produces a deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, whence arise somno- 
lency, torpor of the mental and physical functions, 
and not infrequently apoplexy. 

Obesity is undoubtedly a not infrequent cause of 
fatty degeneration of the heart and liver. Speaking 
of the heart, a late author says: “Some of the in- 
stances of sudden death of fat people may be reason- 
ably ascribed to a rupture of the organ in this weak- 
ened state.” Obese persons have a small, feeble, and 
easily compressible pulse. 

The Treatment of Obesity has hitherto rested on 
no sure basis, ~~! back over the list of agents 
recommended, we find bleeding; leeches; prolonged 
blistering ; vegetable diet with vinegar; acids, except 
nitric, aud phosphoric; hot baths; salt water baths; 
occasional starvation ; scarification ; salivations; the 
induction of grief and anxiety; purgatives; issues ; 
pricking the flesh with needles; walking with naked 
feet; and removal of exuberant fatty tissue with the 
scalpel. In the light of modern science, this catalogue 
is simply ridiculous. How to reduce flesh is a subject 
which, from time immemorial, has engaged the atten- 
tion of physicians and savants. 

Through the study of physiological chemistry, a 
srzorrio has at length been discovered, which, from 
the name of the discoverer, has been called ALLAN’s 
Anti-Fat. 

In placing this remedy before the public as a post- 
Trve cure for obesity, we do so knowing its ability to 
cure, as attested by hundreds of testimonials, of which 
the following from a lady in Columbus, Ohio, is a sam- 
Pe: “ Gentlemen,—Your Anti-Fat was duly received. 

took it according to directions, and it reduced me 
five pounds. I was so elated over the result that I 
immediately,sent to Ackerman’s drug store for the 
second bottle.” Another, a P ysician, writing for a 

atient from Providence, R. L, says, ‘‘ Four bottles 

ave reduced her weight from 199 pounds to 192 
pounds, and there is a general improvement in health.” 
A gentleman writing from Boston, says: ‘‘ Without 
special change or attention to diet, two bottles of 
Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me four and one-quarter 

ounds.” The well-known Wholesale Druggists, 

mith, Doolittle, & Smith, of Boston, Mass., write, 
ander date of May 7th, 1878, as follows: “ Allan’s 
Anti-Fat has reduced a lady in our city seven pounds 
in three weeks.” A gentleman in St. Louis writes: 
“ Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me twelve pounds in three 
weeks, and altogether I have lost twenty-five pounds 
since commencing its use.” Messrs. Powell & Plimp- 
ton, Wholesale Druggists, of Buffalo, N. Y., write an- 
der date of June 13th, 1878: “To tux Proprirrors or 
Atian’s Anti-Fat: Gentlemen,—The following re- 
port is from the lady who used Allan’s Anti-Fat: ‘It 
(the Anti-Fat) had the desired effect, reducing the fat 
from two to five pounds a week until I had lost twenty- 
five pounds. I hope never to regain what I have lost.’” 

A Physician, writing of the effects of Anti- Fat, 
says: ‘I find its use does not absolutely require any 
change in the ordinary diet. I have allowed my pa- 
tients to eat almost anything they desired while tak- 
ing it, requesting them, however, to avoid starchy 
food and all fermented and alcoholic drinks, and ad- 
vising them to exercise freely. He continues: ‘‘ The 
greatest difficulty that I have experienced in treating 
patients with it has arisen from their indisposition to 
continue its use for sufficient time to test its merits. 
They seem to think that adipose tissue, which they 
have been accumulating for years, ought to be re- 
moved in a few days or weeks; and althongh ina few 
cases the Anti-Fat seems to take effect at once, yet, in 
the majority of cases that I have treated, three or 
four bottles were employed before I could notice any 
diminution of weight ; then, all at once, the reduction 
commenced, and continued at the rate of from two to 
four pounds a week, until in one case twenty-five 
pounds, and in another as many as thirty-five pounds, 


y nearly all people, even among savages, as a great | 


&c. Unless vigorous and persistent measures be em- | 
ployed to prevent this encroachment on the functions | 


body that escapes an adipose deposition, and this ex- | 


impediments to a free circulation of the blood, and | 


HOW TO GET LEAN 


WITHOUT 
STARVATION. 


were lost.” He further says: ‘I think you should ad- 
vise your patients that they are likely to see very little 
effect from the first one or two bottles, and that even 
four or five may be taken before the fat will begin to 
melt away.” The same gentleman says: “After using 

the Anti-Fat some time the patient feels lighter anc 

more active, the stomach acts with more rapidity, 
and the appetite improves. Fulness and weight in 
the region of the stomach are no longer experienced, 
and there is no rush of blood to the head or face 
while digestion is going on.” Another physician, 
who was furnished with a supply of Anti-Fat to test 
its virtues, reports that, ‘It is not until after two or 
three weeks’ use that we begin to see much effect 
from it in reducing flesh. Then carefal observation 
discloses the fact that the system is undergoing a 
slight change. Its effects now become more and 
more manifest. I advise those to whom I recom- 
mend it to be patient and persevere in its use. It 
has never yet failed or disappointed the faithful.” 
Speaking of the effect produced by Anti-Fat in his 
own case, he says: “I weighed 170 pounds. I com- 
menced to take Anti-Fat three times a day without 
observing any special dietetic rules, except to avoid 
starchy food. or three weeks I noticed scarcely 
any change; but at the end of one month I had lost 
three pounds, and in another week two pounds more, 
at which time I discontinued its use, not feeling any 
inconvenience from my slight corpulency.” 


**Rozatston, Mass., July 10, 1878. 
**Boranito Meptorne Co., Buffalo, N.Y.: Gentlemen, 
—What will you send Allan’s Anti-Fat per dozen for? 
There is no place within eight miles where we can 
buy it. My mother has taken five bottles, and reduced 
her weight 20 pounds. There are a number of fat 
— who think of trying it. Please let me know 
y return mail. J. M. Panrriper.” 
“H. A. Korvs, Deater ty Dry Goons, 
Cor. Fenn and Division Streets, 
Woodhull, IUl., June 22, 1878. 
*Pror’rs or Attan’s Anti-Fat, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen, — Please find enclosed $5 00, for which 
send me, by express, Anti-Fat. I have taken one 
bottle, and I lost five and one-quarter pounds. 
“Yours truly, H. A. Kurvs.” 


We might go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, and bear testimony of its 
wonderful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vege- 
table ingredients, is peRreor.y HARMLESS, and will 
occasion no discomfort. It greatly aids digestion, 
and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia, 

Since writing our first little circular treatise Gpon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 

‘ood results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 

n no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnormal 
condition, many people have erroneously considered it 
as an evidence of health, and any agent that reduces 
fat is therefore at once suspected of being injurious. 
Starting to reason from the false position that fat is 
an evidence of health, it is not surprising that they 
should, very naturally, fall into the error of supposing 
that an agent possessing properties capable of reduc- 
ing corpulency would prove injurious to the health. 
Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, that an 
undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, is not a 
healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as natural 
for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, which is 
sustained by experience and observation, #. ¢., that 
the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is invaria- 
bly followed by an improvement of strength, spirits, 
and physical comforts. Not only are we daily con- 
sulted by letter and otherwise by those who desire to 
know if the Anti-Fat is truly a harmless medicine, to 
which inquiries we can, from our large observation, 
most sincerely and positively answer in the affirma- 
tive, but various other questions are propounded by 
those who, from having regarded their obesity an in- 
dication of health, are fearful of injurious effects from 
a remedy known to reduce corpulency. One wants to 
know “if the fat is removed, will the skin not be 
wrinkled or furrowed.” A knowledge of the anatomy 
of the human skin, and of its wonderful contractile 
nature, is only necessary to convince any person who 
might have similar apprehensions that the skin read- 
ily adapts itself to a changed habit of body. Not only 
is the skin not furrowed by a reduction of corpulency, 
but from the alterative or blood-purifying effects of 
this medicine the skin when blotched or rough is 
made more smooth, clear, and beautiful. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the major- 
ity of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from two 
to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks before the 
patient will begin to notice much reduction of flesh, 
after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally from 
three to five pounds a week. In some cases the dim- 
inution in weight commences from the first two or 
three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those who 
contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a carefal note 
of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ treat- 
ment commence observations. Improvement not only 
in diminution of weight, but in the improved appear- 
ance and vigorous and healthy feeling it imparts to 
the patient, both bodily and mentally, will soon be 
observed. A large saving in expense may be made by 
purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by the half 
dozen or dozen bottles. 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Pror'ss, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for every scason always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Smyrna 
Laces in all new and desirable patterns. Made-up Lace 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, at 
moderate prices. “at? 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 


have, as will all others, prompt attention. 


PRUSSING’S. APPLE VINEGAR. 








TAMPING PATTERNS 


100 





mples, 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





will please make their wants known tous. They shall | 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ = ™ ...cece. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, © *_ elie 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Bare TAG, GRO FOG. « osccceocssecsscccccsse 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...........+..-. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
Remittances should be made by Post- Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankurw Square, New York, 


Address 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETIZ. | 


Tuere is something sol- 
emn in the tones of a great 
bell striking midnight, es- 
pecially if you are a mile 
rom home, and know that 
your wife is sitting behind 
the hall door waiting for 
you. 


—_—~>——_—_—_ 


If you would be clear and 
forcible, don’t use foreign 
words. Be natural. A man 
never stops to hunt up a 
foreign word when he is 
stung by a hornet. 


—_— > —-— 

To make Pronto Lemon- 
apvr.—Take a barrel, fill it 
with water, put in two 
pounds of sagar and a lem- 
on, and refill with water ev- 
ery time the barrel is empty. 

——__>—_-— 





Worm Cortar.—A man 
has invented a new paper 
collar, which he calls the 
Worm, because it will turn, 

————.—————— 


When short of wind, avoid 
running up bills. 


—_———_>—_—_—— 

**Gentlemen of the jury,” 
said a Tuscarora lawyer, 
“ what kind of swearing has 
been done in this case? 
Here we have a physician— 
a man who, from bis high 
and noble calling, should be 
regarded as one who would 
scorn to stain his sou! with 

jury, or be guilty of giv- 

ng utterance to an untruth ; 
but what did he testify, gentlemen? I put the ques- 
tion to a gy as you all heard, ‘Where was this 
man stabbed ?’? And what was his reply? Unblush- 
ingly, his features as cool as though cut from marble. 
he replied that the man was stabbed about an inch an 
a half to the left of the median line, and about an inch 
above the diaphragm, and yet we have proved by three 
witnesses that he was stabbed just below the Young 
America Hoisting-Works.” 





























Sacry.—“ Work, but don't worry,” is an old prov- 
erb. But shiftless people don’t work, and so usually 
take it out in worrying. 

oomaieepneshacians 

Morat Reriections ReLativeE To Dog anp Man.— 
Dogs have their days; men their quarter-days. Dogs 
lie to sleep; men get up and go on lying. Men go to 
their graves ; dogs have their graves brought to them. 
Dogs are occasionally mongrels ; men generally so. 
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Younc Atruonse pe GouRLAY HEARING THAT HIS PRETTY COUSIN WOULD PASS THROUGH HIS SECTION OF 


THE 


UNTRY ON A CERTAIN TRAIN, WROTE TO HER TO KEEP A SHARP LOOK-OUT AS SHE PASSED THE 


STATION, AS SHE MIGHT BE GRATIFIED WITH A SIGHT OF HER MOST ARDENT ADMIRER. 


“Economy is the road to wealth,” and we begin to | 
surpect that it is the one which has no turning. 
celntiasieuiilppbiicberisidis 


Never pipe your eye over a bad cigar. 


A SEES 
FIVE-O'CLOCK (?) TEA. 

Mas. Samira (who has just met Mrs. Robinson). “It is 
such a long time since [saw you! Will you not come 
and have five-o’clock tea with me to-morrow ?” 

Mrs. R. “Oh, with pleasure. What time shal] I be 
at your house ?” 

Mus. 8. “ Any time between six and seven o'clock.” 








Cuarpter I.—Sweet FoRGETFULNESS. 


FOR WARM WEATHER. 
A. “It is furiously hot.” 
B. “It is suiphureously hot.” 


Se 
Tur rizst Duty on T—Don’'t forget to cross it. 


avinlinedipuscemens 
NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTES. 
Mamma. “ Not kiss Professor Jackson, Lucy? Why 
not ?” 
Lvoy. “ He’s got such a stubbly beard, mamma, and 
it pricks so. Now I don’t mind Captain Thompsou’s 
mustache. Do you f” 





b SE nae 
LOVE OVERCOME.—A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


PREMATURE DISCLOSURE—MISS SMITH’S TRUNK BURST OPEN WHILE BEING CARRIED TO THE 


The early swimmer catches the cramp. 
juvidieeinatiean 


Stomausu Lapy (in the country). “* Farmer, could you 
let me have six cents’ worth of new milk ?” 
— (doubtingly). “Six cents’ worth, did you 
say ?” 

Remseun Lapy. * Yes.” 

Farmer. “I'll give you a cent’s worth ; I think it’s 
as much as you'll hold.” 


' . - — 

















{ Aveusr 10, 1878, 











] # Brann Tee best het: 
to keep apple jam from spoil- 
in foto spread it on bread 
and eat it up. 


———_>————— 

Every man is a free moral 
agent, and in addition there 
are n 


a oo, 

What can pass before the 
sun without making a shad- 
ow ?—The wind. 


ooo, 

What kind of tracing-pa- 
per does a man use when 
retracing his steps? 

————_>—_——— 


What tradesman most re- 
sembles an iron dog ?—A 
tin-cur. 

—_—~————— 

A very prover Sort or 
Gmt—One who objects to 
wear “ fast” colors. 

es 

Ladies who dress quietly 
should not wear bugles. 


a os 

ASt. Louis journal advises 
— men to choose a wife 

y the music she plays and 
the way she plays it. If she 
manifests a predilection for 
Strauss, she is frivolous ; for 
Beethoven, she is unprac- 
tical ; for Liszt, she is too 





| 

| 
| ambitious; for Verdi, she is 
| sentimental ; for Offenbach, 
she is giddy; for Gounod, 
she is lackadaisical; for 
ey ti Gottschalk, she is superfi- 
cial; for Mozart, she is 
prudish ; for Flotow, she is 
i . commonplace ; for W agner, 
she is idiotic. The girl who hammers away at “ The 
Muiden’s Prayer,” “The Anvil Chorus,” and “ Silvery 
Waves” may be depended upon as a good cook, and 
also as being healthful; and if she includes “The 
Battle of Prague” and “The White Cockade” in her 
repertory, you ought to know that she has been 
thoughtfully, religiously, and strictly nurtured. But, 
last of all, pin your faith upon the calico dress of the 

girl who can play “ Home, sweet Home.” 


HOTEL. 





But THE REsuLT, AS THE TRAIN RUSHED BY AT ITS UTMOST SPEED, WAS NOT SO GRATIFYING, PERHAPS, AS 
ALPHONSE WOULD HAVE WISHED. 


“ They well nigh stun one,” said Theodore Hook once, 
in reference to a morning concert, ‘* with those terrible 
wind instruments, which roar away in defiance of all 
rule, aoe that which Hoyle addresses to young whist 
players when in doubt—trump-it.” 

—_——~_— 
NICE. 

Bertie (aged seven, to auntie, who has been staying on 
a visit). “I’m glad you’re going to-day, auntie.” 

Auntie, * Are you, my dear—and why ?” 

Bertis. “ Because Clande says you're sure to give 
us something.” 


Cuarter IL.—A Present REMINDER. 





The aurophone is Edison's last, and it beats the pho- 
nograph and telephone. Edison says he can register 
a girl’s sigh or kiss. Mothers, note that. 


—_——@——_—__ 

Travevier. “Is the weather ever very warm here, 
Mrs. Murdock ?” 

Lanpapvy. “Sure an’ it’s hot, yer honor.” 

Travetter. “Oh! Well, but what does the ther- 
mometer say ?” 

Lanpiapy. “Och, sure, but we niver cut our hay 
with an instrument of that sort at all, at all, in this 
country, yer honor.” 





Cnapter IIl.—Home Acarn, 











